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HELEN DURHAM SARGENT’ 


Helen Sargent was not only a dis- 
tinguished scientist who will be 
mourned by her colleagues in psy- 
chology, but also a remarkable human 
being who surmounted physical handi- 
caps of the most limiting kind and car- 
ried out a rich and brilliant career full 
of friendship, wit and charm beyond 
the aspirations of the most fortunate. 
It is therefore fitting that her life be 
recorded as a symbol of humanity at 
its finest at the same time that appre- 
ciation is expressed of her many im- 
portant and lasting contributions to 
the science and clinical practice of 
psychology. 

If the life of Helen Sargent is ever 
to be adequately written, it must com- 
bine the objectivity of a rich and solid 
scientific memoir with an expression 
of the devoted, loving and revering 
quality which characterized the feel- 
ings of those around her. This brief 
notice can succeed in neither respect. 
It must primarily emphasize her 
achievements as a psychologist, but 
must somehow at the same time con- 
vey a sense of the resolution and hero- 
ism with which her life was lived. 

Born on Christmas Day, 1904, she 
was crippled by disease so early that 
she had no memory of a life outside of 
her wheel chair. Her mother and 
Helen herself assumed that life was 
to be normal, full of intellectual, soc- 
ial, and personal warmth and fulfill- 
ment. As a child she showed the 
humor and gaiety that characterized 
her whole life; and even the “deviltry” 
of a practical joker. Her characteristic 
fortitude was demonstrated when she 
had only just begun to talk — about 
two years old — in an incident with 
a bonnet which was for some reason 
pinned at the side. Helen is reported 
to have said quite matter-of-factly, “I 
* Great assistance in preparing this notice was 
given by Dr. Gardner Murphy, Dr. Herbert 
J. Schlesinger, and Dr. Robert S. Waller- 
stein of The Menninger Foundation. 


don’t like that pin in my ear.” Her 
mother found that she had pinned 
it right through the little ear lobe, 
and was manifestly more upset than 
Helen appeared to be. 

She did not attend school until the 
eighth or ninth grade, but was taught 
by a governess who had all she could 
do to cope with the high spirited little 
girl who preferred electric trains, erec- 
tor sets and rocking horse to the three 
R’s. This fascination with gadgets 
persisted throughout her life, as did 
the excitement and pleasure that she 
took in new people, new things, new 
possibilities, new viewpoints, which 
gave her life that openness and fresh- 
ness so characteristic of the enduringly 
young. 

When her academic interests were 
kindled, she displayed the same verve 
which so enlivened her non-academic 
pursuits. It is said that the first time 
she really began to use her amazing 
mind was in college, when she decided 
that the best contribution she could 
make to her sorority was a good 
grade average. She not only earned a 
Phi Beta Kappa key, but in the pro- 
cess of doing so established a record 
for her chapter. She drove hard in 
the fulfillment of her intellectual am- 
bitions, achieving her Bachelor’s, 
Master’s and Doctoral degrees at 
Northwestern University, where she 
was invited to stay on as an instructor. 

Not only did she make many warm 
and enduring friendships with fellow 
students, but she is remembered by 
many now-prominent alumni of that 
department as an exceptional teacher 
and researcher whose personal charac- 
teristics contributed much to her ex- 
cellence. Her course in the psycho- 
therapies is still discussed as a high 
point in graduate teaching of psychol- 
ogy. While teaching at Northwestern 
she contributed to many clinical ser- 
vices in Evanston and nearby institu- 
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tions, and engaged in private practice 
and research. 

From the first, she showed the brilli- 
ance which marked the entire course 
of her professional career. Her doctor- 
al dissertation, undertaken to show 
that it was possible to develop a sensi- 
tive, penetrating paper-and-pencil pro- 
jective test, was called by publisher 
Dashiell “a brave venture into No 
Man’s Land.” And her review of the 
scientific foundations and scope of 
projective test theory still ranks a- 
mong the major contributions to the 
projective techniques literature. Her 
views on the application of projective 
techniques to clinical problems ap- 
peared in their most mature form some 
years later with the publication of her 
Insight Test, a book which may be 
read with profit even by those not 
primarily concerned with the test 
itself, for the richness of its reflections 
and the formulations she offers as 
guides to the psychoanalytically-ori- 
ented diagnostician. Her thoughts on 
the applicability of psychoanalytic 
ego psychology to problems of diag- 
nosis and research achieves, in this 
book, the programmatic breadth which 
found expression in her subsequent 
research career: 

“The shift in focus from libido to ego psy- 
chology, from drive and complex to thought 
process, has meant for psychological testing 
a new rationale which highlights individual 
organization as against the universal princi- 
ples of pioneer psychoanalysis. In test pro- 
ducts, as in any samples of behavior or ver- 
balization, the common denominators of in- 
stinct, drive, or need and their vicissitudes 
may be identified: Oedipus complex, castra- 
tion anxiety, masturbatory guilt, aggression 
and passivity, sexuality in its crude and gene- 
ral forms. Although the starkness of their in- 
trusion in expressive acts tells something of 
the stage of siege in which a personality is 
found, the mere appearance of such dynamic 
determinants says little except that the person 
who expresses them, directly or symbolically, 
is a human being. The particular develop- 
ment, organization, or collapse, in a given 
person, of psychic and constitutional struc- 
tures for the inhibition, channelization, con- 
trol, and direction of basic energy and the 
search for gratification in an environment of 
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objects, object relationships, social denials 
and incentives, common to all, yet individ- 
ualized by circumstance, would seem to be 
the most important subject of investigation.” 
(p. 15) 

In 1948 she came to the newly estab- 
lished Winter Veterans Administra- 
tion Hospital in Topeka, Kansas, 
where as chief psychologist of the de- 
partment which gave practicum 
training to interns in the combined 
Menninger Foundation-University of 
Kansas-Winter VA Hospital Psycho- 
logy Training Program, she was held 
in affection and respect as clinical 
model for over fifty oustanding young 
trainees. She represented for them the 
best kind of eclecticism—a youthful 
enthusiasm, interest, and dedication to 
clinical pursuits which left her free 
to admire, without parochialism, psy- 
choanalytic theory on the one hand 
and Carl Rogers’ contributions on the 
other. Hers was a wisdom which en- 
abled her consistently to view prob- 
lems in their larger perspective, free 
of polemics, but tirelessly patient in 
showing new conceptual links or 
opening up new courses of action 
where none before seemed to exist. 

She used to pride herself on rec- 
ognizing in their earliest stages im- 
portant new developments in clinical 
psychology, and it was this excitement 
of hers with newness which got across 
to many of her trainees. Her eager- 
ness to share in the healthy growth 
of the profession also, at times, 
overshot the mark in characteristically 
admirable ways, such as when she en- 
visioned, phoenix-like, an ideal grad- 
uate program for clinical psychology 
at a time when she was faced with the 
imminent dissolution of the particu- 
lar training program in which so 
much of herself was invested. It was 
the growth of her students that mat- 
tered, Her investment was always in 
growth—the growth of students; the 
discovery of new clinical tools; the 
development of projective test the- 
ories; the development of clinical 
research methodology. 

In her work, as in so many other 
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areas of her life, she would often as 
a matter of course create the means to 
important ends. She was as enthusi- 
astic Over an ingenious photographic 
process she developed in her own dark 
room as she was with her application 
of traditional psychophysical methods 
to new clinical research problems. 

But always, her search for newness 
was harnessed to a_ well-developed 
sense of scientific discipline. It was 
characteristic of her that, in introduc- 
ing her test in print, she could, with 
rare restraint, “look first beyond the 
more immediate problem of test use 
and interpretation and into the dim- 
mer territory of issues in diagnostic 
research and nosology.” It was this 
concern with the diagnostic, thera- 
peutic and research study of disturbed 
ego functioning which led her, in 
1953, to leave Winter Hospital in 
order to associate herself with the re- 
search program of The Menninger 
Foundation. In this position she func- 
tioned in a wide range of research 
activities. She assisted Dr. Karl Menn- 
inger in developing the concepts of a 
scientific psychological examination 
that were incorporated into his book 
on the psychiatric case study. She 
served as psychological consultant to 
the Kansas Rehabilitation Center for 
the Blind, where she introduced the 
use of her Insight Test as a projective 
technique uniquely adapted to work 
with the blind (with its reliance on 
the auditory rather than the visual 
modality for the presentation of its 
stimuli) , and where she also helped 
bring psychodynamic insights into 
the educational and rehabilitative ac- 
tivities of this training center. She 
worked as an integral part of a re- 
search project at the Southard School 
of The Menninger Foundation, a re- 
search into the psychology and the 
psychotherapy of borderline and psy- 
chotic children. For this project she 
functioned broadly as a methodologist 
and research strategist and at the 
same time more concentratedly as re- 
search tactician carrying out test-retest 
comparisons, assessing changing ego 
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organizations. 

Her main work during her last years 
was with the Psychotherapy Research 
Project, a large-scale and comprehen- 
sive effort to study the changes that 
take place in psychoanalytic psycho- 
therapy and the way in which these 
changes come about. In this large pro- 
ject with some twenty co-workers, pro- 
grammed over a ten-year span, Helen 
Sargent played a central and indis- 
pensable role. She was chiefly respon- 
sible for devising the research method 
and strategy for the entire project. She 
was guided by a firm conviction that 
the complex clinical operations of psy- 
choanalytic therapy could be subject- 
ed to systematic research inquiry, to 
confirmation by rigorous and carefully 
specified prediction, and even to spe- 
cially adapted varieties of quantita- 
tive analysis, without doing violence 
to the spirit or the data of the clinical 
psychoanalytic conception. She wrote 
the paper which elaborated and docu- 
mented this viewpoint, and which be- 
came the chief methodological justifi- 
cation of the project. Within its 
framework she made a series of speci- 
fic contributions to the methods, the 
instruments, and the procedures of the 
project, of such quality as leave no 
doubt that she was here realizing the 
consummation of a brilliant profes- 
sional life.? 

Amazingly, during these same years, 
this frail but tireless person found 
time for a variety of outside profes- 
sional interests. She performed many 
important functions for the Division 
of Clinical Psychology of the Ameri- 
can Psychological Association between 
1951 and 1958, and served as Secre- 
tary-Treasurer from 1954 to 1956. Her 
devoted and capable administration 
of this unbelievably demanding posi- 
tion can be attested by colleagues 
throughout the country. Her courag- 
eous leadership was formally acknow- 
ledged by members who served under 


*An account by Wallerstein of these many 
contributions to the Psychotherapy Research 
Project, appears in the July, 1960, issue of 
the Bulletin of the Menninger Clinic. 
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her on numerous committees. And she 
repeatedly accepted challenges to 
write about her field and her interests 
for handbooks, surveys, etc., the last 
being her co-authorship of the chapter 
on “Clinical Psychology” in the re- 
cently published American Handbook 
of Psychiatry. 

All of these various threads of in- 
quiry and activity she held in her 
hands at the time of her death. 

Throughout this career of signifi- 
cant scientific attainments, her person- 
al life was rich indeed. Her interests 
ranged widely, and her friends includ- 
ed many more than her colleagues. 
With them she shared her love of 
birds and bird lore, photography, 
travel and new experiences. With 
friends, as well as with colleagues, her 
physical limitations which on first ac- 
quaintance seemed to loom so large 
gradually diminished in importance, 
for she surmounted these and as one 
came to know her, one forgot that she 
was in a wheel chair. 

In professional matters she wore 
with deceptive ease a profound know- 
ledge of many related fields—person- 
ality theory, formal logic, method, de- 
sign and _ statistics, philosophy of 
science. These were often so beauti- 
fully integrated that one would do a 
“double take” upon recognizing the 
wisdom in the deceptive simplicity of 
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her observations, offered as they were 
with cheerfulness and wit. For she was 
engagingly candid, modest and utterly 
unsaintly, and this combination of 
wisdom and personal charm helps to 
account for the unique impact she 
and her gently expressed ideas had 
upon her colleagues. 

Those who had read and admired 
her work at a distance, those who 
came and served as consultants to The 
Menninger Foundation and worked 
with her for hours or days at a time, 
and those who worked intimately with 
her day by day, transacted their pro- 
fessional work with her in terms of an 
absolute normality of human commu- 
nication, often without awareness of 
the incessant and frequently severe 
pain from which she suffered, with 
only vague awareness of the enormous 
and continuous driving power which 
made so frail a machine capable of 
such achievement over so many years. 
Few indeed, except those medically re- 
sponsible for her, recognized how frag- 
ile a hold she maintained upon life in 
the last fifteen years—fifteen enorm- 
ously creative years. 

Martin MAyMAN, Pu.D. 
The Menninger Foundation 
SAUL B. SE.Lts, Pu.D. 


Texas Christian University 


Received April 11, 1960 
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Fantasy Aggression and Learning in Emotionally 
Disturbed and Normal Children ' 


ANTHONY DAvips AND GERALDINE R. OLIVER 
Brown University and Emma Pendleton Bradley Hospital 


In recent years there has been con- 
siderable research interest in the prob- 
lem of relations between aggression in 
fantasy and in behavior (e.g., Davids 
et al., 1955; Feshbach, 1955; Gluck, 
1955; Jensen, 1957; Kagan, 1956 & 
1958; Lesser, 1957; Lindzey & Tejessy, 
1956; Livson & Mussen, 1957; Mussen 
& Naylor, 1954; Purcell, 1956) . In gen- 
eral, studies of overt and covert ex- 
pressions of aggression have led to 
rather conflicting findings and the role 
of such factors as age, sex, social class, 
child rearing practices, and psycholo- 
gical defense mechanisms, are far 
from completely understood. 

The purpose of this report is to con- 
tribute some further experimental 
findings to this important and _per- 
plexing area of investigation. More 
specifically, utilizing a projective tech- 
nique and experimental procedures 
for assessing verbal and motor learn- 
ing, we will attempt to discover re- 
lations between indices of fantasy 
aggression, learning of aggressive ver- 
bal material, and motor learning un- 
der conditions of frustration. Rela- 
tions between fantasy measures and 
learning ability will be studied in a 
group of normal boys and in a group 
of emotionally disturbed boys who 
have experienced considerable diffi- 
culty in coping with their aggressive 
drives. 


METHOD 


Subjects. There were two groups of 





‘We wish to express our appreciation to the 
administration and staff of the Bradley Hos- 
pital, in Riverside, Rhode Island, for facili- 
tating the study of the emotionally disturbed 
children. Also, we wish to acknowledge our 
gratitude to Mr. Edward L. Martin, super- 
intendent of public schools in East Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, and Mrs. Louise Favor- 
ite, school psychologist, for their cooperation 
in providing normal children for this study. 


subjects (Ss) in this study. One group 
consisted of 30 normal boys from the 
public school system, The mean age 
in this group was 10 years, 9 months, 
and the mean I.Q was 100. The second 
group consisted of 26 boys who were 
institutionalized for emotional dis- 
turbances, with the majority being 
diagnosed psychiatrically as _passive- 
aggressive personalities, aggressive 
type. The mean age in this disturbed 
group was 10 years, 7 months, and the 
mean I.Q. was 95. The majority of 
children in both groups were from 
middle and upper lower class socio- 
economic backgrounds. Thus, the 
groups were matched for sex, age, I.Q., 
and social class, but differed markedly 
on the variable of aggressive psycho- 
pathology. 

Fantasy aggression. The Ss were in- 
dividually administered the children’s 
form of the Rosenzweig Picture- Frus- 
tration Study (Rosenzweig et al., 
1948). Responses to this projective 
technique were scored for signs of im- 
punitiveness (M) and extrapunitive- 
ness (E). The M°%, provides a meas- 
ure of the S’s tendency to not express 
aggression in response to stimulus sit- 
uations designed to be frustrating, and 
can be viewed as an index of frustra- 
tion tolerance. The E% provides a 
measure of the S’s tendency to express 
outwardly directed> aggression in re- 
sponse to frustration, and _ provides 
an index of the readiness to express 
aggression in social situations. It must 
be emphasized that these measures are 
derived from projective protocols and 
are concerned with expression or inhi- 
bition of aggression in fantasy situa- 
tions. It is obvious that one cannot 
safely infer a direct relationship be- 
tween this fantasy expression and the 
actual handling of aggressive impulses 
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in real life situations. Relations be- 
tween expression of drives in fantasy 
and in every day reality situations are 
an empirical problem that can only 
be understood by much further re- 
search—a problem to which the pres- 
ent study hopes to make a small con- 
tribution. 

Verbal learning. The method of 
paired-associates was used to study ver- 
bal learning of neutral and aggressive 
stimulus material. The following 
three stimulus words were designated 
to be neutral: rise, hear, begin. The 
following three stimulus’ words, 
matched with the neutral words for 
length and frequency in common us- 
age (Thorndike & Lorge, 1944), were 
aggressive in connotation: kill, fight, 
hurt. Each word was printed on a 
3 x 5 card, with a number from | to 
6 on the reverse side of the card. The 
S’s task was to learn to verbalize cor- 
rectly which word was paired with 
each of the numbers. After receiving 
instructions designed to establish a 
“neutral”, nonthreatening atmos- 
phere, the S was familiarized with the 
task, using a sample word and numb- 
er, then was presented with 10 learn- 
ing trials. Between trials the cards 
were shuffled and presented in a ran- 
dom order. Errors were recorded. 


Motor learning. An 11-point finger 
maze, mounted on an 18 x 15 wooden 
board, was used to study motor learn- 
ing. A sample maze was used to ac- 
quaint the § with the task and then, 
after being blindfolded, he was given 
10 trials of motor learning. The in- 
structions were designed to be neu- 
tral, and on the first few trials the 
examiner offered no comments about 
the Ss’ performance. However, at the 
completion of the third, sixth, and 
ninth trials, the examiner made a 
negative comment such as, “That 
wasn’t very good that time,” or “That 
wasn’t a good trial either.” Thus, the 
experimental procedure was designed 
to introduce failure stress or frustra- 
tion into the process of learning. 
Errors were recorded. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 


It was predicted that E% would be 
negatively correlated with the num- 
ber of errors in the verbal learning 
situation. The rationale for this expec- 
tation was based on the notion that 
E% indicates the S’s sensitivity to ag- 
gressive situations and provides a 
measure of the readiness with which 
he verbalizes aggressive material. If 
the S responds to projective stimuli 
with a relatively high amount of ag- 
gressive expression, he may well ex- 
perience relatively little difficulty in 
learning verbal material that requires 
open expression of aggressive words. 
If, on the other hand, the S inhibits 
aggressive responses in the fantasies 
expressed to projective stimuli, it 
seems plausible that the same defense 
mechanisms that operate in the pro- 
jective test situation will make it rela- 
tively difficult to master verbal ma- 
terial that requires perceiving, re- 
taining, and openly expressing highly 
aggressive words. 

For the group of normal Ss, this 
predicted relationship was not obtain- 
ed. In fact, instead of the predicted 
negative association, a nonsignificant 
positive correlation of .27 was found 
between E% and number of errors 
in verbal learning. For the group of 
emotionally disturbed Ss, however, the 
hypothesized negative relationship 
was obtained, as indicated by the 
highly significant correlation of —.63. 
This finding shows that in the group 
of children who had emotional diffi- 
culties involving severe problems in 
controlling aggressive impulses, the Ss 
who freely verbalized outwardly di- 
rected aggressive feelings in their pro- 
jective test responses tended to have 
relatively little difficulty in learning 
and remembering verbal material of 
an aggressive nature. Conversely, the 
disturbed Ss. who showed relatively 
little fantasy aggression in response to 
the projective test stimulus situations, 
probably as a function of defense 
mechanisms leading to suppression, 
inhibition, or denial of hostile im- 








pulses, tended to have relatively great 
difficulty (i.e., high error scores) in 
learning verbal material with aggres- 
sive connotations. 

With the normal boys, however, in 
whom the problem of coping with ag- 
gression had not attained pathological 
proportions, there was no significant 
association between fantasy aggression 
and mastery of aggressive words in the 
learning situation. With full cogniz- 
ance of the fact that little emphasis 
should be placed on nonsignificant 
findings, the present results suggest a 
trend indicative of inhibition of fan- 
tasy aggression being positively relat- 
ed with ease of learning aggressive 
words in the normal group of Ss. 
Although no conclusions in this re- 
gard can be drawn at this time, the 
trend indicated in this study seems 
deserving of future research attention 
in studies of normal children. 

Turning now to relations between 
fantasy aggression in response to frus- 
trating situations depicted by the pro- 
jective test, and motor learning under 
frustrating conditions, it was predict- 
ed that high M% scores would be cor- 
related with low error scores on the 
finger maze. The basis of this pre- 
diction was the notion that impunitiv- 
ness on the Rosenzweig test is a sign 
of good frustration tolerance. If this 
sort of nonaggressive reaction to frus- 
trating social situations on the pro- 
jective test is a valid index of frus- 
tration tolerance, then it seems war- 
ranted to expect that Ss with high 
M scores should be less susceptible to 
disrupting effects of frustration while 
attempting to cope with the demands 
made by a learning situation. 

The findings obtained from the 
group of normal Ss do not fit with 
this expectation. Instead of the pre- 
dicted negative association between 
M‘% and errors in motor learning, in 
the normal group a positive correla- 
tion of .36 was obtained. This coeffici- 
ent just approaches the .05 level with 
a 2-tailed test of significance, and sug- 
gests that for the normal boys there 
was a tendency for Ss who were rela- 
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tively high on impunitiveness to make 
a relatively high number of errors 
when attempting to learn and master 
a motor performance under conditions 
of experimental frustration. 

With the group of disturbed Ss, 
the predicted negative relationship 
was found. The obtained coefficient 
of -.33 attains the .05 level of signifi- 
cance with a |-tailed test. This correla- 
tion, which is not of great magnitude, 
suggests that the aggressive boys who 
were able to formulate impunitive re- 
sponses to the frustrating situations 
described by the Rosenzweig test tend- 
ed to make relatively few errors in the 
motor learning situation that required 
them to keep working constructively 
in the face of adverse verbal comments 
from the adult examiner. 

Thus, in both learning situations 
exactly opposite tendencies were evi- 
denced by the normal Ss and by the 
emotionally disturbed Ss. In both ex- 
perimental situations the disturbed 
children tended to perform in keeping 
with our theoretical expectations, 
while the performance of the normal 
boys was not as predicted. In view of 
the complexities that exist in any at- 
tempt to make the empirical step 
from projective responses to actual be- 
haviors, the present findings are quite 
encouraging and suggest that opposite 
and seemingly conflicting results may 
well be expected in studies employing 
Ss possessing varying degrees of the 
attributes under investigation. In this 
regard, it is noteworthy that investi- 
gators who attempt to study pheno- 
mena such as homosexuality or femin- 
inity in groups of male Ss who do not 
actually possess these characteristics in 
any appreciable degree often meet 
with dismal failure. With the current 
state of knowledge in this field, if one 
wishes to utilize projective techniques 
such as the TAT, Rorschach, and sen- 
tence completion test to study attri- 
butes such as homosexuality, pre- 
judice, dependency, and achievement 
motivation, it would seem most fruit- 
ful to commence with studies employ- 
ing Ss known to be relatively high on 
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the attribute under investigation. As 
greater knowledge about relations be- 
tween overt behavior and responses to 
projective teciuniques is accumulated 
through research on Ss representing 
extremes on the psychological con- 
tinua being assessed, studies of the 
predictive utility and validity of pro- 
jective techniques administered to 
randomly selected groups of Ss will be 
based on firmer empirical foundation 
and the findings obtained may well 
appear less equivocal and more under- 
standable. 

At any rate the attribute of aggres- 
sion is present in all living human 
beings, and in this topical area it 
seems appropriate to conduct compar- 
ative studies of individuals who pos- 
sess pathological aggressive impulses 
and those who have evidenced no un- 
due difficulty in coping with their ag- 
gressive drives. It seems, however, that 
it may well be necessary to formulate 
entirely different predictions about 
relations between aggression in fan- 
tasy and in overt behavior depending 
upon the types of Ss being studied. 
Eventually, what now appear to be 
paradoxical and conflicting findings 
may well be perfectly understandable 
and may fit very harmoniously within 
a unified theoretical explanation of 
the role of aggression in individual 
adjustment to the demands of social 
living. 

SUMMARY 

This paper reports certain findings 
in regard to relations between expres- 
sion of aggression in fantasy, learning 
of hostile verbal material, and motor 
learning under conditions of experi- 
mental frustration. A group of normal 
boys and a group of institutionalized 
boys with psychiatric diagnosis in- 
dicating severe aggressive psychopath- 
ology were administered (a) the 
Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Study, 
(b) a paired-associates learning task 
involving aggressive words, and (c) 
a motor learning task in which the ex- 
aminer introduced frustration in the 
form of critical comments about the 


subjects’ performance. 

As predicted, in the emotionally dis- 
turbed group a significant negative 
correlation was found between a mea- 
sure of “extrapunitiveness’” derived 
from the projective test and the 
number of errors evidenced in res- 
ponse to the verbal learning experi- 
ment. Also, as predicted, in the dis- 
turbed group there was a significant 
negative correlation between a mea- 
sure of “impunitiveness” derived 
from the projective test responses and 
the number of errors revealed in 
motor learning under conditions of 
experimentally induced frustration. 

Contrary to expectation, in the nor- 
mal group, a nonsignificant positive 
correlation was found between the 
fantasy measure of impunitiveness and 
error scores indicative of difficulty in 
mastering a motor performance under 
frustrating conditions. 


Some theoretical and practical im- 
plications of these findings were dis- 
cussed, and some suggestions were con- 
sidered for future research on rela- 
tions btween personality attributes re- 
vealed in response to projective tests 
and in overt behavior in everyday life. 
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Developmental Level and Sensory Impairment in the Aged 


Car EIsporFER! 
Duke University 


The Rorschach performance of 
aged subjects is reported to show an 
impoverishment of creative intellec- 
tual facilities, a faulty perception of 
reality and a narrowing of the range 
of interest (Davidson, 1952, Klopfer, 
1946). These interpretations often 
are based upon generalized clinical 
findings derived from mixed groups 
of institutionalized and non-institu- 
tionalized aged Ss in comparison with 
hypothetical normal (young) groups. 
Although there is much evidence sug- 
gesting that aging is accompanied by 
sensory deficits (Lansing, 1952), and 
that sensory deficits are associated 
with lower levels of perceptual or- 
ganization (Barker et al, 1953), the 
relationship between such deficits and 
Rorschach functioning has been over- 
looked in studies with the aged. 

Structural aspects of Rorschach re- 
sponse determinants have been em- 
ployed to formulate scoring tech- 
niques (Friedman, 1953; Philips & 
Smith, 1953) based upon the prin- 
ciples of developmental psychology 
(Werner, 1948). The utility of these 
scores for discerning levels of maturity 
in a wide variety of contexts has been 
demonstrated (Hemmendinger, 1953; 
Lane, 1955; Phillips & Framo, 1954). 
The language used in Rorschach re- 
sponses has been investigated by Grace 
(1956) who has formulated and vali- 
dated a procedure for assessing the 
developmental level of content vo- 
cabulary. These scoring techniques 
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make it possible to investigate the 
Rorschach performance of aged Ss in 
terms of developmental level. 

The hypotheses tested were con- 
cerned with the developmental level 
of Rorschach performance on the part 
of aged Ss with visual or auditory de- 
ficit (or both). Investigators (Barker 
et al, 1953; Zucker, 1947) have shown 
a relationship between deafness and 
poor Rorschach performance in chil- 
dren; in consequence, it was hypo- 
thesized that hearing decrement 
would be associated with a lower de- 
velopmental level of Rorschach per- 
formance among aged Ss. In view of 
the obvious relationship between vi- 
sion and the Rorschach test perform- 
ance, it was anticipated that uncor- 
rected visual deficit would be associ- 
ated with a decline in the develop- 
mental level of Rorschach, Where 
visual decrement was corrected, how- 
ever, no such developmental decline 
would be expected. Ss with both audi- 
tory and visual deficit may be expect- 
ed to perform at a lower level of Ror- 
schach functioning than Ss with de- 
ficit in either sense system alone. 

METHOD 

Subjects: From the aged (60 vears 
and older) volunteers seen by the 
Duke Geriatrics Project, 48 Ss were 
selected. All Ss were administered the 
WAIS and only those Ss with a Verbal 
IQ in the range 85 - 115 were included 
in this study. On the basis of neuro- 
logical examination, subjects with 
clinical signs of central nervous system 
disorder were eliminated. A history 
of “stroke”, (CVA), epilepsy, “shock 
therapy”, paralysis, or penetrations of 
the skull (surgical or accidental) was 
a basis for exclusion. These subjects 
were all living in the community. 

A Snellen Chart (visual) examina- 
tion served as the criterion for the as- 
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signment of Ss to one of three groups 
according to visual function in their 
better eye. The normal group (V,) 
functioned at 20/15 - 20/40, the cor- 
rected vision group (V.) from 20/40 
to 20/100, corrected to 20/15 - 20/40, 
and the visual decrement group (V3) 
performed at 20/40 - 20/200. 


Audition was examined with the 
use of a pure tone audiogram, 
MAICO model H-1IB. Two groups 


were defined according to the mean 
decibel loss of the better ear in the 
range 256 to 2048 cps. The normal 
hearing group (H,) functioned at the 
0 - 19 db level, and Ss in the hearing 
decrement group (H»,) manifested a 
mean loss of 21 db loss or worse. 

The visual and auditory examina- 
tions provided the basis for the place- 
ment of Ss in one cell of the 3 x 2 de- 
sign with 3 columns for vision and 2 
rows for audition. Figure 1 shows the 
model for the six cells of the experi- 
mental design and includes the limits 
established for mean visual and audi- 
tory functioning for Ss in each of the 
cells. The mean scores on the visual 
and auditory examinations are also 
included in this table. 

Three dependent variables were 
utilized in the investigation. The 
Functional Integration Score, associ- 
ated with the highest form of per- 
ceptual organization, (Rochwarg, 
1954) ; Grace’s (1956) Content Score 
which provides a developmental posi- 
tive estimate of the vocabulary level 
of Rorschach responses and the Index 
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of Primitive Thought, reflecting the 
lowest level of perceptual organiza- 
tion. 

RESULTS 

The hypothesis that hearing decre- 
ment would be associated with a de- 
velopmental decline in Rorschach per- 
formance was examined using non- 
parametric techniques. Mann-Whit- 
ney U Tests show a significant differ- 
ence (p<.01) between the normal 
hearing (H,) and hearing decrement 
(H,) groups in the direction pre- 
dicted on the Content (z=3.25) and 
Functional Integration  (z=3.13) 
variables. 

Primitive Thought was analyzed 
with a chi-square test of the distribu- 
tion of Ss who exhibited this score. 
This procedure was adopted since the 
presence of Primitive Thought in a 
record is suggestive of psychopathol- 
ogy and Ss who exhibited any Primi- 
tive Thought might be expected to 
manifest an inordinate number of 
such responses. 

The distribution of Primitive 
Thought scores does not support this 
hypothesis. Table I demonstrates that 
only four of the forty-eight Ss _pro- 
duced responses which could be iden- 
tified as indicative of Primitive 
Thought. While three of these are 
in the Hy, group, there are not enough 
cases present to allow for a meaning- 
ful test of the hypothesis based upon 
this criterion. 

In order to test the assumption, 


FiGuRE | 
Limits of Three Varying Degrees of Visual Acuity (V,, Vo, V3) * and Two 
Levels of Auditory Acuity (H,, H,)” Established For Each Cell 


yy, 
Normal Vision 
20/15 - 20/40 
Normal Hearing 
0 - 19 db loss 


Normal Vision 

20/15 - 20/40 

Hearing Loss 

21 db or greater 


H, 


a Vision in better eye. 


b Hearing in better ear: 256 - 2048 cps range. 





Corrected Vision to 

20/15 - 

Normal Hearing 
0 - 19 db loss 


Corrected Vision to 
20/15 
Hearing Loss 

21 db or greater 


¥. V; 
Poor Vision 
20/40-2 - 20/200 
Normal Hearing 
0 - 19 db loss 


20/40 


Poor Vision 
20/40-2 - 20/200 
Hearing Loss 
21 db or greater 


- 20/40 
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TasL_e I — Chi-Square Analysis and 
Distribution of Subjects Showing 
Primitive Thought According 
To Auditory Group 
Distribution of 
Primitive Thought 


Scores 
Group =i 0 x* Pp 
Normal Hearing l 23 P , 
Hearing Decrement 3 21 a 


that visual impairment (even when 
corrected) would affect Rorschach 
performance, Content Score and Func- 
tional Integration Score differences 
were examined with a Mann-Whitney 
U Test. The resultant z’s (.62 and .57 
respectively) , do not refute an hypo- 
thesis of no difference. In the exam- 
ination of the Primitive Thought 
score the chi-square obtained was es- 
sentially zero (x*=.004) again indi- 
cating no difference between the two 
groups being examined. Thus none 
of the (three) measures of Rorschach 
developmental level shows a signifi- 
cant difference between the normal 
vision (V,) and visually corrected 
(V2) groups. 

The same procedures were adopted 
to test the hypothesis that normal 
functioning (V, plus V.) and visual 
decrement (V;) groups would differ. 
The results of Mann-Whitney U tests 
for Functional Integration and Con- 
tent Score, and chi-square analysis of 
the distribution of Primitive Thought 
scores fails to reveal any systematic 
difference between the Rorschach de- 
velopmental level of normally func- 
tioning and visually impaired Ss. 

The fourth hypothesis relates to 
the performance of Ss who show 
decrement in both sensory — para- 
meters. While the eight Ss with both 
vision and hearing impaired show 
lower Content and Functional Inte- 
gration scores than all other Ss com- 
bined (Mann-Whitney U tests yield 
scores significant at the .05 level) , this 
hypothesis is not confirmed. When the 
Ss in this group (V,H»2) are compared 
with the Ss showing hearing decre- 
ment alone (V,H». plus V2H»2), the 
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developmental scores are not signifi- 
cantly different. 
DiscUssION 

Auditory Deficit: Auditory deficit, 
as defined in this investigation, ap- 
pears to be related to a decline in the 
developmental level of Rorschach 
performance, Vocabulary level of 
Rorschach responses as measured by 
Grace’s Content score, and cognitive 
ability as reflected in the Functional 
Integration Score were significantly 
lower in the hearing decrement group 
(in both cases p<.01). Aged individ- 
uals with impaired audition, when 
compared to their normally hearing 
peers, show a less mature perceptual 
approach to their environment, and 
developmentally lower level of com- 
munication, It may thus be inferred 
that these Ss are exhibiting a more 
poorly integrated personality. 

Primitive Thought scores appeared 
in the protocols of only four of the 
18 aged Ss in the present study. This 
finding is at variance with that of 
Rochwarg (1954) who reports that 
more than half of a group of 40 nor- 
mal aged Ss (32 of whom resided in 
institutions) showed this sign. It 
seems clear that generalization of Ror- 
schach performance or _ personality 
variables, from institutional to non- 
institutional aged should be made 
only with extreme caution, The Ss in 
this investigation would appear to 
show considerably less evidence of de- 
velopmentally early thought processes 
than is found in a mixed institutional- 
ized and community group. 

Aged subjects with visual and audi- 
tory difficulty combined did not per- 
form at a significantly lower develop- 
mental level than did Ss with hearing 
decrement alone. In view of the ex- 
tremely low performance level of the 
auditory decrement group, a_ base- 
line effect may be operating in this 
situation. Since all Ss were making an 
adjustment in the community, it 
may be anticipated that the Ror- 
schach response patterns will be with- 
in a “normal” range. The functioning 
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of the auditory decrement group may 
be approaching the lower limits of 
normal. 

Visual Deficit: The results of this 
study indicate that visual impairment, 
within the limits defined in this study, 
corrected or uncorrected, is not re- 
flected in a decline in Functional In- 
tegration score, Content Score, or 
Index of Primitive Thought derived 
from the Rorschach. It may be in- 
ferred that visual decrement in the 
aged is not associated with personal- 
ity change, as reflected in a develop- 
mental analysis of the Rorschach. The 
present study suggests that the Ror- 
schach blot can be made a good deal 
more ambiguous to the subjects, with- 
out major changes in the response 
properties. 


SUMMARY 


A study was performed to investi- 
gate the effects of visual and hearing 
decrement on Rorschach performance 
in an aged population. The Ror- 
schach was administered to 48 
senescent community-adjusted volun- 
teers divided into six groups on the 
basis of three visual and two auditory 
levels of functioning. All subjects 
were screened to eliminate those with 
neurologically definable CNS damage 
and extremes of Verbal IQ. Three de- 
pendent variables, Functional Inte- 
gration score, Grace’s Content (Voca- 
bulary) score and the Index of Primi- 
tive Thought were utilized, to reflect 
various levels on a developmental con- 
tinuum of Rorschach performance. 

The results indicate that: 

1. Impaired hearing is associated 
with a significantly lowered develop- 
mental performance as defined by vo- 
cabulary level and Functional Inte- 
gration scores. 

2. No differences appear between 
subjects with normal vision and those 
with vision which is impaired but 
corrected, nor were differences found 
between subjects with normally func- 


tioning vision and those with “im- 
paired” vision. 

3. The performance of subjects with 
both visual and auditory decrement 
is not worse than that of subjects 
showing auditory decrement alone; 
although the level of performance of 
these Ss is consistently the poorest of 
the subject population, 
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The Fakability of the Kuder Preference Record and the 
Vocational Apperception Test 


ARNOLD P. GOLDSTEIN 
Staunton Clinic, University of Pittsburgh School of Medicine 


The relative ease with which sub- 
jects have been able to fake their 
responses to the Kuder Preference 
Record (Kuder, 1949) has been re- 
ported by several investigators (Cross, 
1948; Longstaff, 1948; Paterson, 1946; 
Traxler, 1941). Longstaff (1948) ad- 
ministered the Kuder twice to 59 
college students. The first administra- 
tion used standard instructions. In- 
structions on the second administra- 
tion, however, were such that com- 
pliance with them required slanting 
of responses. Although the retest task 
was made difficult in that six voca- 
tional areas were to be faked upward 
simultaneously, his results still demon- 
strated the test to be readily fakable. 
Cross (1948), using High School stu- 
dents as subjects, found that even at 
this level of age and _ test-taking 
sophistication faking of the Kuder 
was easily accomplished. These find- 
ings have led others (Blum and Balin- 
sky, 1951; Perry and Shuttleworth, 
1948) to question the appropriate- 
ness of using the Kuder in the person- 
nel selection setting, i.e., where the 
respondent’s motivation for taking the 
test is to obtain a position rather than 
to learn about his vocational interests. 

Ammons, et. al., in 1949, published 
the Vocational Apperception Test 
(VAT), a projective test aimed at 
measurement of the subject’s vocation- 
al interests in the context of his gen- 
eral personality structure. The VAT 
consists of 18 cards, each depicting an 
individual engaged in a specific occu- 
pation. The main figure on ten of 
these cards are women! and the re- 
maining eight are structured for men?. 





‘Laboratory technician, dietician, buyer, 
nurse, teacher, artist, secretary, social work- 
er, mother and housewife. 


? Teacher, executive or office worker, doctor, 


Respondents are required to tell a 
story about each picture in a manner 
analagous to that utilized for the The- 
matic Apperception Test. Scoring 
consists of categorizing the content of 
each story, according to instructions 
provided in the manual (Ammons, et. 
al., 1949), under one or more of the 
subheadings in the main scoring cate- 
gories of (1) General attitude toward 
an occupation, (2) Reasons for enter- 
ing an occupation, (3) Areas of con- 
flict, (4) Solution of conflict, and (5) 
Vocational and personal outcomes. 

The purpose of the present investi- 
gation was to compare the fakability 
of the Kuder and the VAT. Although 
determining the extent to which the 
VAT can be faked is but one step in 
its development as an adequate meas- 
ure of vocational interests, it was felt 
that this step was particularly impor- 
tant in light of the repeated demon- 
stration of Kuder fakability. 


PROCEDURES 


Thirty subjects, all college seniors 
majoring in retailing, were used in the 
present study. Fifteen subjects were 
males and 15 were females. The 
Kuder, Form BB, and the VAT were 
administered to each subject under 
standard, manual instructions, i.e., of 
the type one would typically find in a 
guidance or counseling setting. Ap- 
proximately one week later, both tests 
were readministered to each subject. 
In this case, however, test-taking in- 
structions were such that compliance 
with them necessitated falsifying of 
responses by the subjects. To simu- 
late the type of selection situation in 
which the true interests and attitudes 
of the applicant are not in accord 
with those demanded by the job, and 





lawyer, engineer, personnel or social worker, 
salesman, and laboratory technician. 
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hence where faking is necessary, all 
subjects were given the following di- 
rections, which are fashioned after 
those used by Wesman (1952, p. 112) : 
“I want you to pretend that you are 
applying for the job of mathematics 
teacher in a suburban High School. 
You have been unemployed for some 
time, have a family to support, and 
want to ‘land’ this position very much. 
You are being given these tests by 
the Assistant Principal.’’ Mathematics 
teacher was chosen as the occupation 
to be faked because of the relatively 
low Kuder scores typically obtained 
by retailers in the vocational areas* 
most closely related to the teaching of 
mathematics (Kuder, 1946). 

The Kuder was scored in the stand- 
ard manner. All VAT stories were rec- 
orded verbatim and scored, by two in- 
dependent judges, under the cate- 
gories described in the VAT manual 
(Ammons, et. al., 1949) . For the most 
part, statistical analysis took the form 
of comparison of test scores under 
“guidance” instructions with the sub- 
jects’ corresponding scores obtained 
under “selection” instructions. 


RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 
Kuder Preference Record 


It was hypothesized that successful 
faking of Kuder responses, i.e., suc- 
cessfully creating the interest pattern 
of a mathematics teacher on the sec- 
ond Kuder after responding to the 
first as a retailer, would take the form 
of significantly higher Computational 
and Scientific scores and a significant- 
lv lower Persuasive score on the sec- 
ond Kuder. Table I indicates the 
mean Kuder scores for both tests and 
the differences between these means. 

Table I demonstrates that the sub- 
jects were successfully able to create 
the hypothesized pattern of Kuder 
scores. Scores on the three vocational 
areas under consideration changed in 
the predicted direction. These find- 
ings are in agreement with those of 


* Computational, Mechanical, and Scientific. 


TABLE I—Mean Kuder Preference 
Record Raw Scores and Differences 
between Means 


Kuder Test Test 

Area One Two Difference 
Mec. 55.0 63.9 8.9 
Com. 27.9 60.9 33.0** 
Sci. 512 72.0 20.8* 
Per. 98.2 63.6 34.6** 
Art. 16.0 36.9 9.1 
Lit. 49.0 54.9 5.9 
Mus. 23.0 14.3 8.7 
Soc. 82.4 88.1 5.7 
Cle. 51.7 56.3 5.6 


*Significant at .05 level. 
**Significant at .01 level. 


Cross (1948), Longstaff (1948), and 
Paterson (1946). 
Vocational Apperception Test 

The fakability of the VAT was ex- 
amined according to three criteria. 
Primary among these, as was the case 
with the Kuder, was an analysis of 
responses to those VAT cards which 
logically relate most closely to the 
occupations of retailer and mathe- 
matics teacher. These are the Sales- 
man and Teacher cards for men and 
the Buyer and Teacher cards for 
women. A chi-square analysis was per- 
formed on selected responses to each 
of these cards, this analysis attempt- 
ing to represent a comparison of re- 
sponses under the two different test 
instructions. The responses chosen 
were those categorized under “Gen- 
eral attitudes toward an occupation,” 
with the subheadings of this category 
being dichotomized into “Like” and 
“Like” versus “Dislike,” “Indifferent,” 
and ‘‘Ambivalent” and _ those cate- 
gorized under “Vocational and_per- 


sonal outcomes,” with the subhead- 
ings dichotomized into “Success,” 
“Continues in the field,” and 


“Changes to better job within field” 
versus “Dissatisfaction,” “Leaves 
field,” “Outcome vague,” and ‘“Con- 
fusion.” In essence, these dichotomies 
attempted to represent favorable ver- 
sus unfavorable general attitudes 
toward an occupation and favorable 
versus unfavorable vocational and 
personal outcome. If faking of the 
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VAT was successful, the foregoing 
analysis should have demonstrated 
the “selection” VAT to have signifi- 
cantly more favorable and significant- 
ly less unfavorable general attitudes 
and outcomes on the teacher card 
stories than was the case on the same 
cards on the “guidance” VAT. Suc- 
cessful faking should have also re- 
sulted in significantly less favorable 
and significantly more unfavorable 
general attitudes and outcomes on the 
Salesman and Buyer cards on the 
“selection” VAT as compared to the 
“ouidance’” VAT. None of these chi- 
square comparisons reached accepted 
levels of statistical significance, thus 
apparently indicating, with regard to 
this criterion, the inability of the sub- 
jects to create successfully a false in- 
terest picture on the VAT. 

Not only might successful faking 
have resulted in qualitative response 
changes (favorable and unfavorable) 
from the first administration to the 
second, but certain quantitative 
changes should also have taken place. 
It was hypothesized that the subjects 
would state more reasons for entering 
the teaching occupation and fewer 
reasons for entering the retailing oc- 
cupation on the second administra- 
tion. Further, the responses to the 
Teacher cards should have included 
fewer statements of conflict and those 
to the Salesman and Buyer cards more 
conflict statements on the second ad- 
ministration. These comparisons were 
made, for male and female subjects 
separately, by use of the binomial test 
and in no case were significant results 
obtained. Once again, therefore, the 
subjects appear to have been unable 
to falsify their responses satisfactorily. 

There is yet a third means which 
subjects might have utilized to at- 
tempt to create, on the second admin- 
istration, the picture of interest in the 
teaching of mathematics. This would 
involve changing the main story char- 
acter on the second VAT on such 
cards as Enginer, Lawyer, and Artist 
to teacher of engineering, of law, and 
of art, ie., an attempt to create a 
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picture of general interest in the 
teaching profession. This method of 
faking, however, occurred in only 27 
of the 270 stories told on the second 
administration. This third criterion, 
therefore, also indicates that the sub- 
jects were generally unable to create 
an interest picture in accord with the 
faking instructions. 

The subjects’ performance on both 
the Kuder and the VAT appears to 
offer evidence, on the dimension of 
ease of faking only, favoring the 
measurement of vocational interests 
via the use of projective stimuli when 
this measurement is for personnel 
selection purposes, 

SUMMARY 

The present study attempted to 
compare the fakability of two meas- 
ures of vocational interest, the Kuder 
Preference Record and the Vocational 
Apperception Test. Thirty subjects, 
all college seniors majoring in retail- 
ing, took cach test under two sets of 
instructions: (1) as per manual, and 
(2) as if they were applying for the 
position of High School mathematics 
teacher. These differing instructions 
were discussed as being somewhat 
analogous to the guidance and _per- 
sonnel selection settings, respectively. 
Fakability was determined on the ba- 
sis of test-retest comparisons for both 
instruments. The findings indicated 
success on the part of the subjects in 
falsifving their responses on the Ku- 
der. Their VAT responses, however, 
were not successfully faked when suc- 
cessful faking was defined in terms of 
three criteria which were developed. 
The results were interpreted as offer- 
ing some support for the use of pro- 
jective measurement of vocation] in- 
terests in the personnel selection set- 
ting. 
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Hostility Content Analysis of the Rorschach and TAT": ” 


A. JACK HAFNER 
University of Minnesota 
and 
ARTHUR M. KAPLAN 
Eastern Maine Guidance Center 


The quantitative measurement of 
hostility as derived from projective 
test protocols has received considera- 
ble attention in the research litera- 
ture with the primary goal being one 
of relating test derived hostility to be- 
havioral manifestations of hostility. 

Elizur (1949) was one of the first to 

develop a weighted scoring system for 

hostile content on the Rorschach. He 
assigned a weight of two for openly 
expressed hostility and one for re- 

sponses which expressed hostility to a 

lesser degree or in a symbolic manner. 

Walker (1951) devised another scor- 

ing system for hostile Rorschach con- 

tent utilizing a five-point rating scale 
as he thought Elizur’s system provided 
too “coarse” a grouping. He had three 
judges rate 55 responses on the five- 
point scale and found significant rela- 
tionships between the judges’ rat- 

ings. Finney (1955) delineated, on a 

“rational and a priori” basis, five 

kinds of destructive Rorschach _re- 

sponses and gave them an ascending 
weighting of one to five. Another Ror- 
schach content hostility rating scale 
was devised by Gluck (1955a) which 
had an overt and covert dimension of 
hostility with a rating of one or two 
given for each category depending on 
the intensity of the expressed hostility. 

The correlation between overt and 

covert scores was positive (.33) but 

just approached significance, The 
overt-covert dimension was also in- 

, This study was conducted while the authors 
were at Washington University Medical 
school. 

» The authors wish to express their apprecia- 
tion to Bettye M. Caldwell, Loretta K. Cass, 
Laverne C. Johnson, John G. Napoli, Jerome 
D. Pauker, Donald M. Pollie, K. Warner 
Schaie, J. O. Sines, and John A. Stern who 
served as judges and to Shirley Millstone. 


cluded in the eight-point Rorschach 
hostility scale of Murstein (1956). An 
additional dimension was utilized ex- 
tending from the more simple to the 
more complex forms of phyla with the 
higher hostile score for a given action 
given to the higher phyla. 

Hostility content scales have also 
been developed for the TAT. Fine 
(1955) has presented a general scor- 
ing scheme for the TAT which in- 
cludes a subscale of hostility. Hos- 
tility is subdivided into three types: 
verbal, physical, and death with the 
presence or absence of these types of 
hostility being tabulated for each 
TAT card story. Gluck (1955b) de- 
vised a specific TAT hostility rating 
scale with an overt-covert dimension 
similar to his Rorschach scale. How- 
ever, stories were given a zero to three 
point weighting instead of the zero to 
two point system he used for Ror- 
schach responses, The correlation be- 
tween overt and covert scores was only 
.04 and he therefore concluded that 
the scales were independent. Another 
TAT scoring system for aggressive 
content was reported by Stone (1956) . 
He used the three subdivisions of hos- 
tility that Fine used, but gave them 
point weights of three for death, two 
for physical aggression, and one for 
verbal aggression content. He made an 
additional scoring for active and po- 
tential aggression with the latter get- 
ting only half the point credit given. 

One of the main criticisms of many 
of the above mentioned studies would 
seem to be the arbitrary manner in 
which the weightings were assigned 
to different types of hostile content. 
When instead, weightings were as- 
signed on the basis of judges’ ratings, 
the number of judges involved was 
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relatively small. In examining some 
of the examples of hostile responses 
given in some of the scales, one might 
also question how appropriately cer- 
tain responses could be said to be hos- 
tile in nature. 

The present study was an attempt 
to devise Rorschach and TAT hos- 
tility content scales which would over- 
come the shortcomings of previously 
developed scales. The second impor- 
tant consideration was to devise simi- 
lar scales which would allow compari- 
son, in a quantitative way, of a 
person’s hostile content on the Ror- 
schach and TAT. Elizur (1949) has 
stated that the Rorschach type of test 
provided a more subtle means of put- 
ting a person off guard than the TAT 
type of test and, therefore, should give 
a more sensitive measure of things 
like hostility. Shatin (1955) made a 
comparison of Rorschach and TAT 
test results and found considerable 
interrelationship over a broad range 
of variables, but he did not make any 
comparison of hostile content in his 
study. 

PROCEDURE 
Hostility Scale Derivations 

A list of 200 Rorschach responses 
was compiled primarily of responses 
thought to be hostile in nature and 
representing a wide variety of cate- 
gories. Included in the list were those 
responses which were given as exam- 
ples in the previously devised scales. 
Similarly, a list of 100 TAT themes 
was compiled. These lists were then 
submitted to eight experienced clini- 
cal psychologists who acted as judges. 
The judges were asked to independ- 
ently rank each Rorschach response 
and TAT theme on a zero to four 
point scale according to the degree of 
hostility involved with four being the 
most hostile and zero indicative of no 
hostility. The following definition 
was given to the judges: Hostility is 
defined as feelings, thoughts, or ac- 
tions which involve destruction, ag- 
gression, enmity, derogation, critical- 
ity, anger, guilt, negativism and phy- 
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sical deformities, illness, and death. 
Objects which are associated with 
these factors are included in the defi- 
nition. 

The judges were given a second 
copy of the lists and asked to sort the 
responses and themes into three 
groups of overt, covert, or no hostil- 
ity. Overt hostility was defined as that 
hostility which is manifest and direct. 
Covert hostility was defined as that 
hostility which is insidious, indirect, 
disquised, or latent. 

A pplication of the Scales 

The Rorshach and TAT were ad- 
ministered to 30 psychiatric patients 
who had a diagnosis of neurosis, psy- 
chosis, or character disorder, No 
known or suspected organic cases were 
included. The sample ranged from 
the lower to upper socio-economic 
levels with all but one patient being 
white. The age range of the patients 
was from 16 to 51 with a mean age of 
30 years. Twenty of the patients were 
males and 10 females. Standard Beck 
Rorschach instructions and Murray 
TAT instructions were used and were 
read to each subject. Twelve TAT 
cards were used and were selected pri- 
marily on the basis of those used in 
previous studies of hostility. The cards 
and order of presentation were as 
follows: 1, 4, 9GF, 7BM, 14, 18GF, 
7GF, 8BM, 13MF, 18BM, 6BM, 20. 

The Rorschach and TAT test pro- 
tocols were independently rated on 
the newly devised hostility scales. To 
check on the reliability of the scales, 
two scorers did independent ratings 
of all the protocols. 

RESULTS 
The Hostility Scales 

Product-moment correlations were 
computed between the judges for the 
weighted ratings of the 200 Rorschach 
responses and are presented in Table 
I. The mean r was .59 with a SD of 
.06. All of the correlations were signi- 
ficant beyond the .01 level. The prod- 
uct-moment correlations of the overt- 
covert classification of the Rorschach 
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Taser I—Inter-Judge Correlations* for Weighted Hostility Scale 
Rorschach Items 
Judge l = 3 4 5 6 7 8 

l 
Z 64 
3 60 64 
4 43 on 63 
5 59 Be 67 54 
6 63 57 62 ae 65 
a 65 67 64 AY | 57 59 
8 66 68 63 52 59 54 58 
* All coefficients significant at the .01 level 
TABLE I]—Inter-Judge Correlations* for Overt- Covert Hostility Scale 
Rorschach Items 
Judge I 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
| 
= 48 
3 BY 4 A2 
4 A4 aD Al 
5 Bs 43 61 40 
6 Ef 83 BY Bi 34 
7 36 48 46 74 57 37 
8 43 56 54 A8 64 83 51 
* All coefficients significant at the .01 level 
TABLE III—Inter-Judge Correlations" for Weighted Hostility Scale 
TAT Items 
Judge ] 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
] 
2 58 
b 58 59 
$ 56 52 .66 
5 54 56 67 5S 
6 57 72 64 Br 54 
7 59 57 68 58 64 a 
8 50 63 68 63 68 69 66 
* All coefficients significant at the .01 level 
Tas_e 1V—Inter-Judge Correlations* for Overt- Covert Hostility Scale 
TAT Items 
Judge ] 2 3 4 5 6 7 R 
l 
4 of 
3 48 AD 
4 44 36 49 
5 42 Al 40 42 
6 60 54 48 36 39 
7 40 oF 63 64 A3 35 
8 43 BY BS 29 44 of 38 
* All coefficients significant at the .01 level 


responses are presented in Table II. 
The mean r was .51 and SD .14 with 
all correlations significant beyond the 
01 level. The product-moment corre- 
lations for the 100 TAT theme 
weighted ratings of the judges are 
presented in Table III. All corre- 
lations were significant beyond the .01 


1& 


level with a mean r of .61 and SD of 
.06. The overt-covert classification 
correlations for the TAT themes are 
presented in Table IV. The mean r 
was .44 and SD .09 with all correla- 
tions significant beyond the .01 level. 

The variance was computed for the 
judges’ ratings of each of the 200 Ror- 


6803 
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schach responses and those responses 
which were one and one-half times or 
less than the mean variance of all the 
responses were used to categorize the 
responses for the hostility scale. The 
scale value placement of a response 
was determined by its mean rating. 
This same method was followed for 
the overt-covert classification of the 
Rorschach responses and for the 
weighted ratings of the TAT themes 
and overt-covert classification as well. 
The resulting categorization of the 
weighted score scales for the Ror- 
schach and TAT are presented be- 
low.8 


RORSCHACH HosTILITy WEIGHTED 
ScoRE SCALE 
Human Content 


4 points: humans engaged in human com- 
bat; injured, dismembered, or 
dead humans as a result of com- 
bat. 

3 points: humans engaged in an argument; 
angry people; people engaged in 
competitive physical acts; de- 
formed; injured, diseased, or dead 
humans. 

2 points: humans or mythological figures 
primarily associated with hostile 
acts; derogatory descriptions of 
people; humans engaged in pas- 
sive hostile acts; human skeletons. 
humans or human-like figures 
partially associated with hostile 
acts. 

0 points: no hostile content indicated. 


1 point: 


Animal Content 

4 points: animals engaged in a death fight; 

animals killing or devouring prey. 

3 points: animals fighting or about to at- 

tack; injured, deformed, or killed 
animals; decomposing dead ani- 
mals; animals eating dead animals 
which they have not killed. 

2 points: animals primarily associated with 
hostile acts; parts of animals as- 
sociated with hostility; dead ani- 
mals; dressed animals; dismem- 
bered animal skin. 
animals or parts of animals with 
some hostile associations; animal 
skeletons. 

0 points: no hostile content indicated. 


1 point: 


8 Copies of the complete scales may be ob- 
tained from the authors. 
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Inanimate Content 
3 points: objects primarily of a hostile na- 
ture seen in motion; objects used 
primarily for the killing of hu- 
mans; abstractions depicting hos- 
tility. 

2 points: objects usually associated with 
hostile acts; destructive acts of 
nature; death symbols. 
objects sometimes associated with 
hostile acts. 

0 points: no hostile content indicated. 


1 point: 


TAT Hostitity WEIGHTED 
SCORE SCALE 

4 points: themes involving direct physical 
hostile acts between people or 
towards the self. 
themes involving hate; thoughts, 
feelings, dreams or threats of 
direct physical hostile acts be- 
tween people; themes involving 
punishment, permanent debilitat- 
ing injury, and death; themes of 
direct physical hostile acts involv- 
ing animals. 
themes involving verbal hostility; 
derogatory descriptions of people; 
anti-social acts; people forced by 
others to do things; hostile or 
negative emotionality; rejections; 
illness and accidents involving in- 
jury; destruction of inanimate 
objects; predatory animals; des- 
tructive forces of nature; weapons. 
themes involving emotional dep- 
rivation; guilt feelings; escape; 
misfortune; death symbols; bro- 
ken objects; the military. 
themes without hostile content. 


3 points: 


2 points: 


1 point: 


0 points: 


APPLICATION OF SCALES 


Product-moment correlations for 
inter-scorer reliability on the weighted 
scale, overt, and covert scores are pre- 
sented in Table V. All of the correla- 
tions were significant beyond the .01 
level. 


TABLE V—Inter-Scorer Reliabilities® 
for Hostility Scales 


Weighted Overt Covert 
Test Scale Scale Scale 
Rorschach 83 97 91 
TAT 87 76 .78 


* All coefficients significant at the .01 level 
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With the Rorschach hostility meas- 
ures, the product-moment correla- 
tions between the overt and covert 
scores, overt and weighted scale scores, 
and covert and weighted scale scores 
were high and positive and significant 
beyond the .01 level. These findings 
are presented in Table VI. The prod- 
uct-moment correlations on the TAT 
between the overt scores and weighted 
scale scores and the covert scores and 
the weighted scale scores were also 
high and positive and significant be- 
yond the .01 level. The correlation 
between the overt and covert scores on 
the TAT, however, was —.438 which 
was significant beyond the .05 level. 
These results are also presented in 
Table VI. 


TABLE VI—Inter-Correlations of 
Hostility Scale Scores 


Overt Vs. Overt Vs. Covert Vs. 

Covert Weighted Weighted 
Test Scale Scale Scale 
Rorschach PY host 93** 95** 
TAT —.44* .66** Ay ead 


* significant < .05 level 
** significant < .01 level 


Correlational comparison were 
made between the hostility scores on 
the Rorschach and TAT. The Pear- 
son r between the weighted scale 
scores of the Rorschach and TAT was 
316 which was not significant. The 
correlation between the Rorschach 
and TAT overt hostility scores was 
.127 which was not significant. A non- 
significant negative r of —.122 was 
found between the covert scores on 
the Rorschach and TAT. 

Discussion 

Considering first the inter-judge 
correlations in the development of 
the scales, a fairly high degree of 
agreement was found on the ratings 
of the specific items for the weighted 
hostility scales and for the overt-covert 
dimension. A comparison of the place- 
ment of items of similar content in 
the Rorschach and TAT weighted 
scales shows a general consistency be- 
tween the two scales. Exceptions to 
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this are to be found with the items 
categorized as death symbols, arguing, 
anger, and the military. In each case, 
these items received a weight that was 
one point higher on the Rorschach 
than on the TAT scales, In comparing 
the consistency of placement on the 
overt and covert scales of the two 
tests, one exception is found and that 
with the item of dying person, This 
receives an overt classification on the 
Rorschach and covert classification on 
the TAT. The general overall con- 
sistency found in the placement of 
items on the Rorschach and TAT 
weighted and overt and covert scales 
is an essential requirement if compari- 
son is to be made of a person’s per- 
formance on the tests in regard to hos- 
tility. 


A further evaluation of the scales 
was possible when they were applied 
to a specific group of subjects. These 
findings, however, must be restricted 
to the present population of subjects 
and any generalizing must await fur- 
ther application of the scales to dif- 
ferent populations. Considering the 
Rorschach scales first, the similar 
magnitude of the correlations between 
the overt scale and weighted scale and 
the covert scale and weighted scale 
indicates that overt and covert scores 
were contributing in a similar man- 
ner to the total weighted scale score. 
The high correlation between the 
overt and covert scale scores shows a 
lack of independence of the overt and 
covert scales. This indicates that a 
high number of overt hostile re- 
sponses on the Rorschach would be 
expected to show a high number of 
covert hostile responses. The rela- 
tionship is a relative one, however, as 
an inspection of the present Ror- 
schach protocols shows a preponder- 
ance of covert responses. A lack of in- 
dependence was also suggested in the 
overt and covert scales that Gluck 
(1955) developed for the Rorschach. 
With the TAT scales of the present 
study, the overt and covert scale scores 
were found to be highly related to the 
weighted scale scores, but not to the 
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same degree as found with the Ror- 
schach. The overt and covert scale 
scores were also found not to be in- 
dependent, but were negatively re- 
lated so that a person scoring high on 
one would be expected to score low 
on the other. It would appear, there- 
fore, that the TAT was more sus- 
ceptible to individual differences in 
regard to the overt-covert dimension 
of hostility than was the Rorschach. 
This conclusion is also suggested in 
the finding of independence by Gluck 
(1955) with his overt and covert TAT 
hostility scales. 

Further lack of consistency between 
the Rorschach and TAT in the ex- 
pression of hostility is seen in the low, 
insignificant correlations between the 
weighted scale scores, the overt scale 
scores, and the covert scale scores of 
the two tests. If the assumption can 
be made that the hostility scales them- 
selves are comparable as discussed 
previously, then the present results 
would point to a lack of relationship 
in regard to the dimension of hostility 
for the Rorschach and TAT. This 
may be related in part to the broader 
variety of content elicited by the Ror- 
schach than the TAT with the TAT 
content being primarily people ori- 
ented. A factor of paramount impor- 
tance, however, would seem to be that 
of the relative ambiguity of the test 
stimuli themselves. This is to be seen 
particularly with the TAT where the 
structural element of some of the pic- 
tures may be such as to inflate the 
probabilities of eliciting a hostile re- 
sponse. This means that the relative 
comparability between the Rorschach 
and TAT in regard to hostility may 
be a function of the particular TAT 
cards selected for the comparison. 
This points to the need for evaluating 
the entire set of TAT cards using the 
presently derived hostility scales to 
determine which cards tend to elicit 
more hostility than others and which 
cards tend to elicit overt hostility and 
which covert hostility. The same kind 
of evaluation is suggested for the 
Rorschach. 


Hostility Content Analysis of the Rorschach and TAT 


The qualifications initially set down 
in the discussion regarding the gen- 
erality of the finding suggests the need 
for application of the present scales 
to different populations with specific 
characteristics regarding such things 
as psychiatric classifications, socio-eco- 
nomic levels, sex, race, etc, Of funda- 
mental importance of course would 
be the relating of the scales to specific 
extra-test measures of hostility to fur- 
ther our understanding of the rela- 
tionship between test behavior and 
other behavioral manifestations of 
hostility. 


SUMMARY 


Weighted hostility scales and overt 
hostility and covert hostility scales 
were devised for the Rorschach and 
TAT based on the ratings of eight 
judges. All inter-judge correlations 
were found to be positive and signifi- 
cant. The resulting scales were then 
applied to the Rorschach and TAT 
protocols of 30 psychiatric patients 
who had been administered the tests 
using a standardized procedure. The 
hostility scales were scored by two 
persons and the resulting inter-scorer 
reliabilities were all highly significant. 
For the Rorschach, correlations be- 
tween the overt and weighted scale 
scores, covert and weighted scale 
scores, and the overt and covert scales 
were all positive and significant, The 
same was true for the TAT hostility 
scales except that the correlation be- 
tween the overt and covert scales was 
a significant negative one. The corre- 
lations between the Rorschach and 
TAT weighted scale scores, overt scale 
scores, and covert scale scores were all 
non-significant. The conclusion sug- 
gested from the present findings was 
that there was an inconsistency in the 
way in which a person responded to 
the Rorschach and TAT in regard to 
hostility. Further investigations with 
the hostility scales were suggested 
with specific kinds of populations. 
Also, the ability of the various TAT 
and Rorschach cards to elicit hostile 
responses needs further inquiry. 
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Rorschach Developmental Scores and Post-Hospital Adjustment of 
Married Male Schizophrenics' 


STANLEY E. KADEN 
Worcester State Hospital 


HERBERT LIPTON 
Worcester State Hospital and Clark University 


In this study the relation between 
certain personality variables, as meas- 
ured by Rorschach developmental 
scores, and the potential for success- 
ful post-hospital adjustment of a 
group of married male schizophrenics 
has been investigated. 

Many attempts have been made to 
predict outcome for released hospital 
patients, but despite the variety of 
variables used by different investi- 
gators, the results, for the most 
part, have not been conclusive. Zubin 
and Windle (1954) and Huston and 
Pepernik (1958) have suggested that 
inconsistencies among the previous 
studies may be due to a lack of spe- 
cificity of the kinds of variables used 
for predicting outcome. Prognostic 
studies require specificity of such fac- 
tors as the nature of the subject popu- 
lation, the point of time within the 
life history from which the predictor 
variable is taken, the length of time 
during which outcome is evaluated, 
and the criteria used for evaluating 
outcome. 

In the present study the attempt 
was made to work with a sharply de- 
fined population, for which the cri- 
teria of success would be explicitly 
stated. Marital status was considered 
as a major variable because of the 
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The authors are indebted to Dr. Leslie 
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tions concerning the study itself and the 
writing of this paper. 


recognition that the process of post- 
hospital adjustment is likely to be 
very different for married than it is 
for single patients. The work of Free- 
man & Simmons (1958) showed that 
single patients differ markedly from 
married persons in terms of the level 
at which they function in the post- 
hospital period. The same authors 
(Simmons & Freeman) have also 
shown that single patients may remain 
outside of the hospital and perform 
at much lower levels of adjustment 
than do those who are married, upon 
whom greater demands are made for 
effective social functioning. 

Despite the evidence that married 
patients are expected to perform at 
a high level in order to remain out 
of the hospital, a number of studies 
have demonstrated that patients who 
are married are more likely to suc- 
ceed in staying out of the hospital 
than those who are single (Farina & 
Webb, 1956; Huston & Pepernik, 
1958; Phillips, 1953). Thus, we chose 
to focus our attention on married 
male patients as a favorable prognos- 
tic class within which to study some 
of the personality variables associated 
with successful post-hospital adjust- 
ment. 

The specific aim of the present 
study was to isolate what would ap- 
pear to be relevant intra-psychic proc- 
esses as they are manifasted on the 
Rorschach test. The latter was chosen 
because of previous experience with 
the test in the Psychology Department 
at the Worcester State Hospital which 
showed that particular indices are 
consistently related to certain patterns 
of social and cognitive behavior. The 
Functional Integrative Index of the 
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Rorschach Developmental Scoring 
System (Phillips, Kaden & Waldman, 
1959) has been shown to be related 
to the ability to carry out complex 
perceptual-cognitive activities (Lip- 
ton, Kaden & Phillips, 1958) and to 
general social effectiveness (Smith & 
Phillips, 1959), as well as to the de- 
gree of participation in formal and 
informal groups (Jordan & Phillips, 
1959). 

A traditional Rorschach scoring 
category, which is closely related to 
the Functional Integrative score, is the 
human movement (M) response. This 
score also has a history of being asso- 
ciated with higher-level cognitive ac- 
tivity (Lipton, Kaden & Phillips, 
1958) and various aspects of social 
behavior (Hurwitz, 1954; Kruger, 
1954; Misch, 1954). 

In the present study, it was assumed 
that successful post-hospital adjust- 
ment would require higher level cog- 
nitive activity and mature social be- 
havior, the potential for which seems 
to be reflected in the Functional In- 
tegrative (Fi) and human movement 
(M) responses on the Rorschach test. 

The specific hypothesis for this 
study was that the production of 
Functional Integrative and human 
movement responses on the Rorschach 
would be positively related to post- 
hospital adjustment. 


METHOD 


Subjects 

From the files of all patients who 
had been tested by the Psychology 
Department at Worcester State Hos- 
pital over the twelve year period 1945- 
1957, patients were selected according 
to the following criteria: First admis- 
sion, male, married, age 20-50, diag- 
nosis of schizophrenia, no organic in- 
volvment, I.Q. of at least 80, and 
placed on extended visit subsequent 
to the testing. In addition, the clinical 
records on the patients had to contain 
enough information to enable cate- 
gorization of the level of post-hospital 
adjustment. When the entire file had 
been screened, there remained a total 
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of 20 patients who met all these cri- 
teria. 
Categorization 

Patients were considered successful 
in their post-hospital adjustment if 
they met both of the following cri- 
teria: (a) they were able to remain 
on an extended visit for one year 
without return to the hospital except 
for periodic reports to the psychiatrist 
or social worker; and (b) they were 
employed for at least six months of 
the one year period of the extended 
visit. Patients were considered to have 
been unsuccessful in their post-hos- 
pital adjustment if they failed to meet 
either of these criteria. As a result of 
the classification, post-hospital adjust- 
ment was considered successful for 
eleven patients, and unsuccessful for 
nine. 

The Rorschach protocols of the 
subjects were scored according to the 
rules of the developmental scoring 
system described by Phillips et al 
(1959). Subjects were placed into 
high and low groups on the Func- 
tional Integrative (Fi) and human 
movement (M) scores on the basis of 
a median split of these scores. 
Statistical Technique 

Rorschach scores and post-hospital 
adjustment scores were treated as 
dichotomous variables. Because of the 
small size of the sample and the non- 
parametric nature of the data, the 
Fisher Exact test was selected as the 
most appropriate statistical technique, 
following the suggestion of Siegel 
(1956) . 

RESULTS 

As can be seen in Tables I and II, 
both Rorschach scores (Fi and M) 
show a significant positive relation 
with post-hospital adjustment, 

Since questions have been raised 
as to the influence of the patient's 
age, education, level of intelligence, 
and length of hospitalization on post- 
hospital adjustment (Zubin & Windle, 
1954) , the relationships between each 
of these variables and _post-hospital 
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Tas_e I. Relationship between Fi and 


Post-Hospital Adjustment (P.H.A.) 
Pr. H..A. 
Low High 
High l 7 8 
Fi 
Low 8 4 12 
9 11 20 


Fisher Exact: P — .025 


TABLE II. Relationship between M 
and Post-Hospital Adjustment 


(P.H.A.) 
PHA 
Low High 
High 0 6 6 
M 
Low 9 5 14 
9 11 20 


Fisher Exact: P — .025 


adjustment were evaluated and none 
was found to be significant. 


DISCUSSION 


The major hypothesis tested in this 
study was that the production of 
Functional Integrative (Fi) and hu- 
man movement (M) responses would 
be positively related to post-hospital 
adjustment in a married male schizo- 
phrenic group, We find support for 
the hypothesis in that both the Fi and 
M scores show a significant positive 
relationship to post-hospital adjust- 
ment. 

The task remains to conceptualize 
those aspects of personality function 
which are represented in the Fi and 
M indices. It was pointed out above 
that both these scores are considered 
to be intimately related to social be- 
havior or to the interpersonal inter- 
action patterns in which the individ- 
ual becomes involved. Attempting to 
analyze one of the basic processes un- 
derlying effective social behavior, Fef- 
fer (1959) studied role-taking ability 
in a group of normal subjects and 
found that the Functional Integrative 
score was the best single Rorschach 
score in predicting capacity for role- 
taking behavior. Kaden (1958) anal- 
yzed husbands’ verbal reports of mari- 
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tal interaction within a_ develop- 
mental scheme. In that study, a posi- 
tive relationship was found between 
scoring on the Functional Integrative 
index and the degree of reciprocity 
in the marriage as verbalized by the 
husbands. 

It appears, then, that the Fi score 
represents the ability to adopt alterna- 
tive perspectives in an interpersonal 
context. 

The human movement score on the 
Rorschach has been studied _previ- 
ously in terms of its specific relation- 
ship to marital interaction patterns. 
A study by Piotrowski and Dudek 
(1956) showed that couples who ob- 
tained divorces had a greater discrep- 
ancy in the M score between the hus- 
band and wife than did couples who 
persisted in their marriage despite dif- 
ficulties. The same authors also re- 
ported that a group of divorced 
women tended to produce Rorschach 
records with no M responses, while 
women who maintained the marriage 
while seeking marital counseling gave 
considerably more M responses. In of- 
fering an intepretation of their re- 
sults, Piotrowski and Dudek (1956) 
suggested that the M response reflects 
the potential for adequate interper- 
sonal relationships. They emphasized 
that it is the intensity, rather than 
breadth, of interpersonal interaction 
that may be reflected in the produc- 
tion of human movement responses in 
the Rorschach test. 

Thus it appears that, in a group of 
married male schizophrenics, a_per- 
sonality characteristic which is closely 
involved in the process of adjustment 
to society after hospitalization is a po- 
tential for adequate interpersonal be- 
havior, particularly in the intensive 
dyadic relationship such as is involved 
in marriage. 

It is clear, however, that a person 
with a capacity for dealing with 
another person in terms of reciprocity 
and mutuality may not be able to act 
in accordance with this capacity un- 
less the other person in the relation- 
ship presents the opportunity for re- 
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ciprocal and mutual interaction. Thus 
it is likely that effective prediction of 
post-hospital adjustment for married 
patients may be made from a measure 
of the pre-morbid interaction patterns 
of the patient and his wife. Such a 
study is now in progress and will be 
reported in a future paper. 


SUMMARY 


The post-hospital adjustment of 20 
married men who had been hospital- 
ized with a diagnosis of schizophrenia 
was studied by means of case history 
data. Eleven patients were found to 
be successful in that they remained 
out of the hospital for a trial visit of 
one year’s duration the first time they 
were placed on visit status, and 
worked for at least six months of that 
time. Nine patients were unsuccessful, 
being so classified because they failed 
to meet either of the above criteria. 
A positive relationship was found be- 
tween two Rorschach developmental 
scores (Fi and M) and post-hospital 
adjustment. On the basis of previous 
research with these scores, the sug- 
tion was made that the processes un- 
derlying the empirical relationship 
have to do with the capacity to carry 
on successfully intensive dyadic rela- 
tionships such as are involved in mar- 
riage. Further study is planned in 
which the relation between pre-mor- 
bid marital interaction patterns and 
post-hospital adjustment will be 
evaluated, 
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Psychological Test Study of a Mass Murderer 


MaArvIN W. KAHN 


University of Colorado School of Medicine 


Two weeks following the explosion 
of a commercial airliner, which killed 
forty-four persons, a twenty-three year 
old man confessed to having caused 
this tragedy. His mother had been a 
passenger aboard the plane and he 
admitted placing in her luggage a 
timebomb containing __ twenty-five 
sticks of dynamite. He was sent to a 
hospital for psychiatric evaluation aft- 
er pleading insanity to the charge of 
murder. 

The question, perhaps best phrased 
in lay terms, of what sort of a person 
would do such a thing, was widely 
raised. It is hoped that in presenting 
the psychological test findings on this 
individual, a contribution can_ be 
made to understanding the personal- 
ity factors involved, to the end of con- 
sidering the possibility of prediction 
and control of such destructive be- 
havior. 

From the standpoint of the clinical 
psychologist asked to contribute to 
the evaluation of legal sanity, this case 
exemplifies a number of problems. 
On the outcome of the total evalu- 
ation can often hinge a patient’s very 
life. Thus, the testing situation in- 
volves stress which may provoke either 
exaggerated symtomatology or, in 
some cases, malingering. Both must 
be distinguished from basic pathology. 

An even more knotty question may 
arise in attempting to translate the 
psychological formulation of person- 
ality into the arbitrary criteria of 
legal sanity. This was not the respon- 
sibility of the psychologist in this in- 
stance, but since it was an important 
issue of the case, it nevertheless de- 
serves consideration. 


HIsTORY 


The psychiatric findings on this 
patient have been previously reported 
by Galvin and Macdonald (1959), 





and will be only briefly summarized 
here. 

His father left his mother when the 
patient was eighteen months old, and 
he subsequently lived with his mater- 
nal grandmother while his mother 
worked. His mother was very generous 
with material gifts but not very affec- 
tionate. The patient was a bed-wetter 
until the age of six and had a history 
of cruelty to animals and fire-setting. 
When his grandmother died, he was 
placed, from ages six to eleven, in an 
institution for fatherless boys. During 
this period, his mother remarried a 
wealthy rancher, and the patient re- 
peatedly ran away from the institu- 
tion to this ranch, He was always sent 


back. 


From ages eleven to sixteen, he 
lived with his mother and step-father. 
He then joined the Coast-Guard but 
was discharged at the end of six 
months, after being AWOL. Follow- 
ing this, he had frequent job changes, 
forged checks and engaged in other 
delinquency. The family paid back 
the money and he was given proba- 
tion. Several suicide attempts were 
made during this period. He then 
married. When the step-father died, 
the patient’s mother purchased a res- 
taurant for him and she is reported 
to have interfered considerably with 
the management. His mother was 
leaving for Alaska to visit his sister, 
over the patient’s strong protest that 
she stay for Thanksgiving, when the 
crime occurred. He was in good 
health. He had been sterilized earlier 
in the year of the crime because his 
wife had almost died delivering their 
second child. 


PsYCHOLOGICAL TESTING 


The patient was administered the 
Weschler Adult Intelligence Scale, 
Rorschach, TAT, Sachs Sentence 
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Completion, Human Figure Draw- 
ings, Rapaport Word Association, and 
Rapaport Sorting Test. 

BEHAVIOR DURING EXAMINATION 

There were four testing sessions ex- 
tending over a period of a week. The 
patient was initially quiet, non-spon- 
taneous and somewhat sullen. His 
manner was slow and plodding. None- 
theless, he appeared cooperative and 
motivated to do well and was con- 
cerned about the examiner’s comfort. 
During the administration of the pro- 
jective test, he became increasingly 
tense, irritable and negativistic when 
he was pressed to explain and elabo- 
rate his responses. This behavior built 
up to the point where he was trem- 
bling considerably and began pacing 
the floor. In subsequent testing, he 
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was superficial and remained unin- 
volved in the procedures. 


TrEsT PROTOCOLS 
The following is a summary of his 
Weschler Adult Intelligence Scale, 
and the verbatim Rorschach, TAT, 
and Sentence Completion Protocols 
and Human Figure Drawings. 


WAIS SUMMARY 


Verbal Performance 
Information ........ 12. Digit Symbol ........ 8 
Comprehension .... 7 Picture 
Arithmetic Completion ........10 
Similarities ............ 10. = Block Design ........10 
Digit Span ace Picture 
Vocabulary ae Arrangement ....11 

Object Assembly ..10 
fo iieenercerensetrer Gt Fowl ....606...48 
Verbal 10. ....... 104 Performance I.Q. 98 

(average) (average) 


Full Scale 1.Q. 102 (average) 


RORSCHACH 


I. 

1.A.8”. Looks like something with halloween 
mask on. 2 extra eyes. Like might be 
broke loose around ears where strap go 
around ears. 

Might have a low forehead on him or 
something. About all. 
Ww (*) F Mask 

2./A Might be like some leaves laying on the 
ground or something. About all looks 
like to me. Nothing else at all. 

d F Nat. 
Potal time 2’ 15” 


Il. 

1.A25”. Kinda looks like somebody’s insides 
here. Dark spots might be lungs and red 
spots heart and liver. 
Look like when cut a deer open or some- 
thing. 
WwW CF (C’) Anat (blood) 


2.ALooks like 2 red spots like some cut 
finger bled on paper, kinda blot it up or 
something. 
D C blood 

3.) Looks like 2 teddy bears standing on 
hind feet and putting front paws to- 
gether or something. 


1. 2 things stuck out like broke straps. These 
look like 2 sets of eyes cut in it. Like 
whiskers down here. I don’t know (?) 
This might be part of mouth if not other 
eyes. (?) Probably be a wolf (?) All of it. 
(?) This like bald head and forehead close 
to nose. (?) Like this be head. (?) A 
wolf mask, baldheaded wearing it. 


no 


These 2 sticking out like leaves fallen 
from a tree. (?) Just looks like leaves. 
(?) Just a leaf. (?) Don’t know, just like 
a leaf laying on ground. 


1. Don’t know. Just this looks like lungs. 
Maybe air got together and turned black. 
This might be throat and heart and liver. 
(?) This be heart, this liver. (?) I just 
going by same thing, might be heart, liver 
and lungs. (?) Just the red, Just associate 
with blood, I guess. 

2. Up here, don’t know, just seen, sometimes 
you drop blood and smear it with your 
finger or something. (?) Might have 
dropped here and turned paper in half. 

3. This and this and paws together.  (?) 
Don’t know, just looks like bears. (?) 
This feet, head, ears. (?) His back, I 
guess. (?) Don’t know, just impression 
it gave me. (?) Just part that is colored. 

(Getting edgy and angry.) 
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About all I can see in it. (Continues to 
stare at blot.) 

D FM A yg 

Total time 2’ 35” 


Ill. 
1.A8”. Looks like two dancers with a big 
bow tie between them. 

WwW F (M) H (P) 


DW tendency 
D  FC(F,) clo ee 


2.A.Maybe two broken banjos hanging up 
in the air behind them. 
D F obj. 
/\Looks like a couple of drums in their 
hands, looks like. All I can see. 
Total time 1’ 40”. 


IV. 


1.A.10”. Looks like a bear rug. All flattened 
out and arms pulled out at side and 
back legs turned up toward head of it. 


W_ Fk(C’)A object P 


2.A. Too like some guy with logging boots 
on walking down a log, a real small 
head, maybe his arms are crippled or 


something. 
That’s all I guess. 
W M H 


Total time, 1’ 45”. 


V. 

1.A35”. Looks like a donkey standing in 
middle, like two boards on each side of 
him, like maybe people lying on the 
boards. Looks like people might have 
one big leg and one deformed or some- 
thing. 
Donkey look like he’s got knock knees 
or something. 
People on board look like might have 
arms folded or something. I get only 
that one. 


W FM(M) O 
Total time 2’ 20”. 


2 black spots maybe dancers and maybe 
bow tie between them. Just the way it 
looks. (?) No idea. (?) One man, one 
woman, I don’t know. (?) Don’t know, 
to me no distinction like two dancers. 
(?) Head, arm and legs. (?) Just sort of 
imagined. (?) Probably some sort of 
ritual dancer. 

Just looks like a big red bow tie. (?) Just 
looks like a bow tie, 2 big ends like it 
might be wrapped around the middle. 
(?) Don’t know, just between them, I 
guess. 

These two red spots. (?) Don’t know, just 
a long piece sticking up and a round end 
on it. (?) Just the twisted shape of them. 


Well, looks like skinned out bear lying 
there. (?) I seen bear rugs, just looks like 
one. This, head, front paws, tail, 2 hind 
paws. (?) Might be black bear. (?) Just 
the way it struck me. (?) Whole black 
spot. 


. Just looks like someone big feet, spikes in 


logging boots, this legs, back, arms, head. 
(?) Going other way, this is back. (?) 
Like arms might be deformed. (?) No, 
log can see. (?) All of it, I guess. 


Like 2 big ears and back end and two 
legs, like he from here and people lying 
arms folded, elbows and legs. (?) Don’t 
suppose ever would see. (?) Just the way 
it looks, that’s all. One big leg or smaller 
leg. (?) Just people, I guess. (?) No way 
of telling. (?) Oh, don’t know if ever 
would. No idea of ever seeing or how you 
would see it. 
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VI. 

1./\8”. Looks like cats in some cartoons you 
see after run into something, 
smash him flat. 

Ww F A 


tree or 


2. Maybe one that’s been skinned out. Use 


it for a rug or something. 
W F A obj 
8.A.Real dark line down his backbone. 
Looks like a sword with a heavy hilted 
handle. 
I guess that’s about it. 
D F obj. 
Total time I’ 45”. 


VIL. 


1.A\50”. Looks like two busts of somebody, 
both glaring at each other, like hair 
might be standing on end. 


D M Hd 


2.A.And bottom part like some big bug, be 
a butterfly. Might be one big bust and 
that the base of it. 
I guess that is everything I can see. 
D F A 
Potal time 2’ 15” 


VIII. 


1.A 15”. Looks like 2 rats climbing side of 
tree maybe. Kinda red marks like leav- 
ing red foot prints behind there. 


D FM(C) A (P) 


2./\Top part looks like a big frog, instead of 
a head, he just has a big pair of pinch- 
ers. 


D F— A 


3./ALooks like part of it 
swung by chain in center. 
They might be just kinda suspended. 


they might be 


Dr m obj. 
Total time 2’ 0” 


So) 


en 


no 


15] 


Looks like cat’s whiskers stick up there. 
See cartoon. Tree falls on them and they 
run into a tree or something. (?) This 
head and rest of him all smashed flat. (?) 
Don’t know. Just think of tom cat in 
cartoons. Be all covered with ink spots. 
(?) Head, front legs, hind legs. 


Some creature just smashed or flat. (?) A 
cat. All of it ink spot there. 


Just looks like this might be sword on 
with real heavy hilt on it. (?) Just what 
you see. (?) Oh, in a museum, wherever 
they use swords. 

(Rubs hands together.) 


Looks like two people looking at one an- 
other. (?) Oh, like high forehead and 
eye, sunken back. (?) Don’t know. 
No distinction, 2 people, 2 faces. (?) 
Don’t know. Just my impression. (?) Oh, 
I never seen it except right here. Just 
head, that is just the part, to hold heads, 
I guess. 


way 


Just this part like that be back two 
wings. (?) Just seeing butterfly I guess 
like a moth or something. 


Just looks like 2 rats, like going up top 
of tree. (?) Head, 4 legs on each one of 
them. (?) Looks like one put foot and 
leave a red mark as move ahead. (?) 


Just looks like feet are red and_ those 
are red. (?) Maybe slipped into some- 
thing red. Don’t know. Just all looks 


like part of a tree. All but that. 


This part and 2 like tongs stick out up 
top. (?) Legs, body and tongs. 


Looks like something hung by a chain 
there. Just looks like something hanging 
on a chain or a rope. (?) No, could be 
most anything hanging there. 
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IX. 

1.A.22”. Looks like somebody might be look- 
ing out from a fishbowl or something. 
He might have a turban on, his fingers 
over a bunch of red flower pots. 

Ww M— (FC—) H 


2.A Top part look like a couple of politicians 
standing, arguing, shaking fingers. 
D M H 


3.A Part here looks like 2 green horses head. 
run noses together and flattened them 
out. 

All I see. 
D FM A 
Total time 2’ 15”. 

X. 

1.A10”. Looks like a lot of bugs. Sea horses 
I see under ocean. 

W FM A 


2.A.2 like bugs up on top, like maybe argu- 
ing or something. 
D FM A 

3.\A couple more look like sea_ horses, 
maybe riding. (?) Something carrying 
torch, riding like other under sea ani- 
mals there. 
D FM— A 

4.A2 more like they might be real small 
dogs with their hearts showing. 


D FC A (anat) 


5./\Looks like a wish bone in center. 


D F A obj. 
6./A Looks like a couple of leaves in corners. 
D FC nat 


Total time, 2’ 15”. 
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1. Like white turbans, 2 eyes, looks like 5 

black marks, like fingers. Like these be 
red flower pots. Green be fish bowl, 
orange part of fish bowl. 
Are red on here. (?) Like they might be 
below it. (?) Like this set on part of a 
table, just below it on the picture. (?) I 
guess it could be anything. It could be 
bowls, I just call them flower pots. 

2. Just 2 orange pieces, look like 2 fingers. 
This politician, this finger, no parts dis- 
tinguishable, just reminds me of it. (?) 
Like shaking fingers at one another. 

3. 2 horses head and that end of nose where 
they smashed them togcther, just the 
heads. 

(Says smash with great feeling.) 


1. This looks like sea horse riding something 
else. (?) This look like a sea horses head, 
like maybe sitting on something. Head 
tail, this something else underneath horse. 
(?) Just like setting on something. 

2. 2 up here glaring at one another. Just 
features of—feelers, legs, eyes and mouth. 


3. 2 green might be torch or something. 
Like sitting on other things, riding, look 
like might have a torch in hand. (?) 
Don’t know, just the way it looks. (?) 
Same sea horse as before. 

4. This right here, 2 like yellow things. 

Don’t know, kinda like shape of dogs. 

(?) 2 like red marks kinda in the center. 

(?) Don’t know, may be just what it looks 

like. 

Just looks like a wish bone, a v shape, 

like a wishbone. 


or 


6. These 2 brown leaves just shape of fall 
leaves. (?) Are brown. 


THEMATIC APPERCEPTION TEST 


] 


Looks like someone laid a violin down. 
Kid look at it and wish he could play it. 
Probably talks somebody into giving him 
one and learns how to play a violin, I guess, 
that’s all I guess. (?) Probably someone 
leaves a violin where he could see it. (?) 
Don’t know. (?) I guess he feels he would 
like to play it. (?) Say he learns how to 
play a violin. That’s all I can see. 


9 


“: 


Looks like somebody maybe cultivating 
corn and potatoes, like some girl just get 
home from school and mother stands at tree 
watching her. I guess go on and get it all put 
up in the barn or something. (?) I don’t 
know. Just standing there. I don’t have any 
idea what they are thinking, guys plowing 
wants to get work done. The rest just stand- 
ing watching, I guess. (?) I suppose born 
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and raised on a farm. (?) I guess ends all 
right. Probably get all hay there put up, that 
they are putting up. 
3. BM 

Looks like somebody sitting with head on 
bench sound asleep, I guess. Looks like he 
might have set down for a minute and fcil 
asleep. Probably wakes up and goes on his 
business. (?) Oh, I guess probably works 
with his hands, does hard work, can’t tell by 
picture. (?) Probably just set down to relax 
and fell asleep. (?) He wakes up and does 
what he was going to do. That's all I can 
see there. 
1. 


(Long, long pause, while patient stares 
and looks at card.) Looks like this guy is 
starting to leave and girl is holding him back 
or something. (Long, long pause.) Looks 
like she might be in love with him and he in 
love with someone else, like woman in pic- 
ture in background. (Hands begin to tremble 
holding card.) Probably turns out he mar- 
ries one of them, I don’t know, all I see. 
(Which one marry?) I don’t know. (?) 
Probably the one that is hanging onto him. 
(?) All right, I guess. (?) No idea. (At this 
point, the patient becomes increasingly agi- 
tated, rubs face with hands, sighs, and seems 
to be near tears. Trembling very markedly, 
suddenly jumps up and begins pacing.) See 
note in behavior section of report. 


) 


Looks like somebody came in and left a 
vase of flowers for her. She opens door, sur- 
prised expression, probably someone is sick, 
left flowers and walked out or something. 
Probably someone she knew, knew someone 
was sick. They got well and everything all 
right. (?) Oh, maybe she was sick herself, 
maybe had a cold and got up. (?) Just a 
friend. (?) She quite surprised, glad someone 
left them. 

6. BM 


(Long pause.) Well, guy probably a public 
relations man, some big firm. Woman’s hus- 
band work in a steel mill foundry. Looks of 
her clothes middle class, he’s hurt, he’s quite 
hurt over the whole thing, so is she. She can’t 
hardly believe it actually happened, I guess 
that’s all. (?) Oh, he’ll be all right, I guess. 
(7) Oh, he got his shirt sleeve wrapped 
around a lathe and got hurt. (?) Oh, he gets 
all right. Everythings all right. (?) She feels 
quite hurt, now glad he is not hurt worse. 


7. BM 


(Pause) I say one a diplomat, something 
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like that, other a newspaper man, he tell 
what he said at a meeting that day. He write 
it down. (Stares at card) He prints it in his 
paper, gives the guy publicity and makes him 
happy. (?) Oh, maybe at a U.N. meeting. 
(?) Just telling him reporter wants a story, 
a good story for the day. Something to take 
up his time. (?) Guy prints story in paper, 
says thank you, is all. 

8. BM 


Looks like maybe this fellow shot in hunt- 
ing accident. Looks like doctor or someone 
else operating, try to get bullet out, son stand 
with back so can’t see what is going on. Tries 
to remember all things he and father done. 
Know he is badly hurt but know if he will 
get over it. Very crude operation. No ether. 
No way to sterilize instruments. Tell him to 
hold on sides of table while cut. Other fellow 
gets up, holds him down. Other guy take 
bullet out. Eventually recovers from it and 
everything turns out all right. (?) He and 
boy out hunting rabbits or deer or some- 
thing. (?) Oh, going through barbed wire 
fence, trip trigger. (?) He ran and got help 
for father and brought him back and saved 
his life. (?) End all right. Man lives and goes 
hunting again (?) Oh, he real scared. Some- 
thing happened to father, fraid father won't 
live. 

9. BM 

Looks like a bunch of cotton hands, lunch 
time, eat lunch, all lay down, take another 
half-hour break before go back to pick cotton 
again, I guess. Four came from the same 
town, all get same job for summer, have a 
good time, right afterwards, get up and go to 
work. Work about a week, quit and go home. 
(?) They finish picking cotton. No more to 
pick. (?) Had a good time when got home 
and on the way home both. (?) Oh, just hav- 
ing fun together, that is all. 

10. 

Oh, man and wife just embracing each 
other. Thank God everything turn out all 
right. Boy been sick, had a bad time, had a 
high fever, don’t know if he is going to live 
or not. When he lived, they so thankful, they 
embrace each other. Each thank the Lord in 
own way for saving their son, I guess that is 
all. (?) Oh, he had diphtheria. 


ll. 

I don’t know what this is supposed to be 
back here. Looks like a — (long pause), what 
is it supposed to be? Do you know? — two 


men with horses. When rock slide occurred 
and closed trail, prospectors, just by edge of 
road when slide came, made it impassable. 
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(?) They already by it and got on horses and 
rode into town, that’s all. (?) Gold and 
hadn’t found any. (?) Just felt lucky they 
had made it. 


12. M 

Old fellow, his daughter very sick. He put 
his knee up on the bed. He kissed her and 
raised up. He didn’t think she would ever 
live. She was run over by an automobile. 
Brought her into house, laid her on cot in 
living room. She just walked out to go to 
grocery store. Just as she opened her car 
door, she was hit by oncoming car. Family 
called doctor right away, he not arrived yet. 
Yalk to hospital, put her in cast. She lives 
and comes home again. 


13. MF 

This girl just had her baby, family pretty 
poor, can’t afford hospital. Have doctor come 
over and deliver at home. Husband sits and 
reads Bible to her, after birth, she asleep. 
He come in, puts hand over eyes, comes out, 
helps doctor and doctor feeds little girl, 
wraps her up in warm blankets and puts be- 
side her mother. (?) Like girl is all right and 
so is the wife. 

14. 

Just daylight, fellow stayed all night in a 
place he never stayed before in hotel, got 
there late, didn’t know what town looked 
like, never seen it before. Got up next morn- 
ing without turning on light, goes over to 
window and looks out, and he looks for a 
few minutes, cleans up, leaves and goes to 
the next town. (?) He is a salesman going 
from town to town. (?) He wishes he was 
home with his wife and kids. At end of trip, 
goes home and sees wife and kids. 


16. 

(Long pause. After three minutes of con- 
tinuous staring, the patient says that he can’t 
make up a story. Requests that he come back 
to it. “I'll try to relax after being in court’’.) 

(Later, after 30 seconds) Dog walk across 
street, lost, walked around for a couple or 
three hours, gets home. Boy he belongs to 
sees him, locks him up in back yard and goes 
to bed. That’s all. (?) Just a dog, a hound. 


17. BM 
Looks like some guy fell off side, climb off 
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a ship, climb hand over hand and get down 
and he can go ashore. He gets down to boat 
and goes ashore. He comes back, starts up 
ship and go on their way. (?) Just so he get 
on boat. (?) Just stepped, he went ashore, (?) 
Just a seaman. (?) So get down in boat. 
Don’t have a ladder. 


18. BM 

Some drunk been arrested and cops take 
over to paddy wagon. Someone took a flash 
picture as they haul him in. New Year's Eve, 
got drunk, taken down to jail. Released the 
next day and on his way. (?) Just went out 
to party on New Year’s Eve. (?) Drunk, dis- 
turbed peace, too drunk to go home by him- 
self. (?) He sobered up next day and they 
released him. (?) Wasn’t hurting anything. 
Just walked down street like rest of them and 
cops got. (?) Maybe drunker one of bunch. 
19. 

Looks like picture of modern art. Guy 
hung up in art gallery for everyone to view, 
looks like something might use on Halloween 
spook show. Guy hangs up, doesn’t win any 
prizes, take down and covers it up. Reason 
there he was a student of art at some Uni- 
versity and this is what he entered. (?) Noth- 
ing, just modern art. (?) Don’t know, this 
one I can’t understand. 

20. 

Cops stand under street light, foggy night, 
pounding beat, stand under light, makes his 
calls every hour and smokes cigarettes, waits 
for relief, relieved at midnight and goes 
home. (?) Just walk up and down street. (?) 
Suburban area. (?) Nothing happens. 

4. (Repeated) 

I don’t know what I did on it? Looks like 
someone have argument with wife and he 
starts to leave house and she stops him, talk 
it over and end argument and everything 
like it was before. (?) About who dented the 
fender on the car. So finally decided it might 
have happened in parking lot and just for- 
get about whole thing. (?) Maybe he just 
mad, that’s all. (?) She didn’t want him to 
realize not either fault and want to talk it 
over. 

Well, shit, I don’t know, I don’t know why. 
Saw it just there — like someone real smart 
would figure out the why part of it. 


SACHS SENTENCE COMPLETION 


I. Attitude Toward Mother. 


14. My mother is dead 
29. My mother and I had long talk together 


14. I think that most mothers have a more 
beautiful look 


59. I like my mother but now she is gone 
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Il. Attitude Toward Father. 
1. I feel that my father was nice 
16. If my father would only have lived 
31. I wish my father were alive 
16. I feel that my father is dead 
Ill. Attitude Toward Family Unit. 
12. Compared with most families, mine is 
wonderful 
27. My family treats me like the best 
42. Most families I know are very nice 
57. When I was a child, my family didn’t 
live together 
IV. Attitude Toward Women. 
10. My idea of a perfect woman my wife 
25. I think most girls are nice 
40. I believe most women are nice 
55. What I like least about women is their 
gossip 


V. Attitude Toward Heterosexual 
Relationships. 


11. When I see a man and a woman to- 
gether J wonder if they are married. 

26. My feeling about married life is 
wonderful 

41. If I had sex relations J would relax 

56. My sex life is normal 


VI. Attitude Toward Friends and 
Acquaintance. 
8. I feel that a real friend is one who will 
help you 
23. I don’t like people who are noisy 
38 The people I like best are quiet 
53. When I’m not around, my friends 
1 feel lonesome 


VII. Attitude Towards Superiors At Work 
or School 
6. The men over me are large 

21. In school, my teachers nice 

36. When I see the boss coming J try to 
remember what I have to ask him 

51. People whom I consider my superiors 
are those whom I take orders from 


VIII. Attitude Toward People Supervised. 
4. If I were in charge things would be 
different 
19. If people work for me I try to go half 
way 
34. The people who work for me are all 
good workers 
48. In giving orders to others, I always ask 
rather than tell 


IX. Attitude Toward Colleagues At Work 
or School. 


13. At work I get along best with (not 
answered) 
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28. Those I work with are quiet people 
43. I like working people who are quiet 
and sincere 
58. People who work with me usually 
like me 
X. Fears. 
7. | know it is silly but I am afraid of 
life 
22. Most of my friends don’t know that I 
am afraid of not being able to dance 
37. I wish I could lose the fear of what 
people think 
52. My fears sometimes force me to go 
where it is quiet 


XI. Guilt Feelings. 


15. I would do anything to forget the 
time I lied to my wife 

30. My greatest mistake was lying to my 
wife 

45. When I was younger, I felt guilty about 
not having anything to say 

60. The worst thing I ever did was lie to 
my wife 


XII. Attitude Toward Own Abilities. 


2. When the odds are against me / get 
help 
17. I believe that I have the ability to 


do anything 


32. My greatest weakness is being afraid 
of criticism 
47. When luck turns against me I accept 


it as life 


XIII. Attitude Toward Past. 


9. When I was a child I was away from 
my mother 
24. Before the war, I was a boy or child 
39. If I were young again I would grow old 
54. My most vivid childhood memory 
is a movie 


XIV. Attitude Toward Future. 


wt 


. To me the future looks cloudy 

20. I look forward to seeing my wife 

35. Some day I will be home 

50. When I am older J will remember my 
younger life 


x 


XV. Goals. 


3. I always wanted to be able to play 
the piano 
18. I could be perfectly happy if my wife 
were here 
33. My secret ambition in life to play piano 
49. What I want most out of life is to be 
able to be with my wife 
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DRAWN First 


A. Ego Control and 

Diagnostic considerations. 

A degree of variability in the qual- 
ity of the patient’s conceptualization 
was noted throughout all of the tests. 
His verbalizations were brief and con- 
cise, but with gaps in continuity, as 
particularly noted on the TAT, On 
the WAIS, there was occasional but 
conspicuous intra-test shifting in the 
quality of his reasoning. Not only 
would he miss easy items and succeed 
at more difficult ones, but these easy 
misses tended to be somewhat con- 
crete and personalized. Shifting from 
an adequate abstract conceptual level 
to a concrete and functional one was 
also a conspicuous feature of the Sort- 
ing test. A similar trend was also 
noted on the word association test. 

However, the Rorschach protocol 
most clearly exemplified this trend 
and here it reached proportions of 
rather autistic thinking and had a 
definite quality of regressive distor- 
tion of reality. His sequence was or- 
derly and almost rigid. There was no 
card turning and with few exceptions 
his form was precise and accurate as 


DRAWN SECOND 


far as the individual elements of the 
responses were concerned. However, 
as he continued in the task, there was 
an increasing tendency to combine 
precisely perceived elements into il- 
logical combinations. 

This tendency was noted on the 
early cards in such responses as “two 
dancers with a big bow tie between 
them” (Card III), and “a donkey 
with two people lying on boards be- 
side him” (Card V). On the last three 
color cards, this trend became quite 
pronounced, culminating in combina- 
tions so arbitrary as to be scored 
minus. In fact, all of his minus form 
responses occurred on the latter three 
cards and all involved this type of 
distorted logic. Examples were the 
responses to Card VIII of the frog 
with pincers for a head; to Card IX, 
of a man with a turban _ looking 
through a fish bowl and grasping 
flowers below it; to Card X, of sea- 
horses riding each other and carrying 
a torch and, also to Card X, of the 
dog with its heart showing. 

The patient’s initial response to 
color was very impulsive and blatant- 
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ly hostile and destructive. However, 
after this first rather direct expression 
of uncontrolled affect, it appeared 
that attempts at intellectual control 
of his angry impulses came into play. 
It seemed possible that in his extreme 
effort to control his destructive feel- 
ings, the rather regressive distortions 
of logic ensued, as evidenced by his 
arbitrary combinations to the later 
color stimuli. It appeared that under 
stress he tended to fall back on rather 
primitive reasoning and to show con- 
siderably weakened reality-testing. 

There appeared to be a definite po- 
tential in this patient for primitive, 
regressive and unrealistic thinking, 
which became particularly evident 
when he was under emotional pres- 
sure. While there was considerable 
ability and effort to control this, none- 
theless, on occasion, control was over- 
ridden. Thinking disorder, with little 
decompensation and substantial ca- 
pacity for recovery, was indicated at 
the time of the examination, Diagnos- 
tically, it was felt that while there 
definitely was a potential for psy- 
chosis, he was not blatantly psychotic. 
Borderline schizophrenia or early 
well-compensated schizophrenia ap- 
peared to the examiner to account 
most adequately for his test responses. 
His Rorschach responses were in 
many ways consistent with the pat- 
tern of a group of murders previously 
reported by Kahn (1959). 


B. Affects, Conflicts and Dynamics. 


The patient’s intense hostility was 
very prominent in the thematic con- 
tent of the Rorschach and in his TAT 
themes. Both sadistic and masochistic 
fantasies were evident. Almost forty 
percent of his Rorschach responses 
had sadistic or masochistic content in 
terms of Schafer’s thematic analysis 
(1954). His several Rorschach re- 
sponses of animals crashing into im- 
movable objects, such as the cat 
smashed flat into a tree (Card VI) 
and the two horses smashing together 
(Card IX), were indicative of the 
prominent attacking themes, with self- 
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destructive consequences. On _ the 
TAT, this was evidenced in stories of 
individuals who had been badly hurt 
in accidents, and perhaps particularly 
in the story of the man having an 
operation without anesthesia. 

His struggles to control his hostile 
impulses and fantasies have already 
been noted. In some instances, in ad- 
dition, he appeared to retreat from 
hostile expressions to a somewhat 
more passive attitude. It was quite 
striking on the TAT that he expressed 
rather tender, compassionate affect for 
people who had been hurt and _ in- 
jured, This perhaps represented some 
form of reaction formation to his hos- 
tility and also, perhaps, some identi- 
fication with those who had been hurt 
and injured, In this respect, it might 
be speculated that in physically harm- 
ing his mother, it was possible for 
some tender, close feeling relationship 
to be expressed and felt. 

Related to his preoccupation with 
hurting and being hurt was the very 
prominent emphasis and anxious con- 
cern with impaired body image clear- 
ly indicated on the Rorschach. This 
concern suggested considerable anxi- 
ety about his own masculine integrity. 
His Rorschach responses to Card VI, 
“a giant with crippled, deformed 
hands”, and to Card V, “people with 
deformed legs’, along with many 
other responses of severe body damage 
are indicative of this concern. Again, 
on the TAT, the emphasis on injured 
and damaged people was quite con- 
sistent. The anxiety and threat about 
his masculinity may certainly have 
been accentuated by his recent sterili- 
zation, While this operation possibly 
was more a symptom than a cause of 
his concern about his masculinity, it 
undoubtedly served to increase his 
doubts and concerns in this area and 
to weaken further his available ego- 
strength and control. 

While there is little evidence re- 
garding the dynamics of his concern 
about masculinity, there is some hint 
of the oedipal relationship being an 
unresolved and particularly sensitive 
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one for him. This is based primarily 
upon his strong angry and anxious 
response to the fourth TAT card. His 
first story here was that of a man who 
was held by and submitted to one 
woman when really wanting to leave 
her for another. Along this line, the 
one story concerning the shooting of 
the father and the operation would be 
consistent, (Card 8). 


Another important element  ap- 
peared to be the superficially para- 
doxical strong feeling of almost rev- 
erence and tender, compassionate re- 
spect for motherhood. This was sug- 
gested by his soft, almost reverent, 
voice when telling these stories, such 
as the one to Card 13 on the TAT. 
Other examples were his responses on 
the Sentence Completion Test, such 
as “most mothers . have a more 
beautiful look”. A very close and de- 
pendent, as well as very tender feeling 
toward the wife was suggested. On the 
Sentence Completion he stated “my 
idea of a perfect woman . . . my wife”. 
It might be speculated that in some 
ways, his wife was for him a good 
woman and good mother figure, 
whereas his actual mother represented 
and was the focus of all the depriva- 
tion and anger he had about maternal 
treatment he had received in the past. 
He stressed his preference for honest, 
sincere people and indicated guilt 
about lying to his wife, perhaps sug- 
gesting much guilt in relationship to 
the good mother figure. 


Another rather prominent theme 
throughout the Rorschach and TAT 
was the emphasis upon looking and 
upon being seen. It was felt that, in 
part, this reflected his guilt, which was 
often projected. It also appeared to 
reflect certain narcissistic and perhaps 
exhibitionistic needs on his part. In 
addition, this emphasis may have been 
accentuated by the very great notori- 
ety he was receiving at the time. None- 
theless, it was such a prominent theme 
throughout his test, and occurred so 
often in connection with his more 
regressive responses, that it is felt that 
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perhaps considerable dynamic mean- 
ing is involved. However, there was 
little in the history or the tests to indi- 
cate what this factor might have really 
meant to him. 

While the kinds of dynamic factors 
discussed here may help us in retro- 
spect to understand, to a degree, this 
man’s destructive act, it is felt that 
they would hardly have led one to 
predict the specific nature of the 
crime. Certainly he appeared to show 
an intense hostility which could be 
expressed impulsively. In addition, 
regressive distortion of reality oc- 
curred, possibly in relationship to his 
attempts to avoid and control his de- 
structive feelings. However, there ap- 
peared to be as much indication of 
self-destructiveness in his record, as 
there was of a tendency to act out to- 
ward others. His very manner of com- 
mitting the crime left an easily fol- 
lowed trail and, hence, led to self- 
destructive punishment. In this con- 
nection, his response to Rorschach 
Card VIII, of the animals leaving red 
foot prints (his guilty bloody trail) 
seemed relevant. However, his control 
as manifested in this protocol] did not 
appear so badly impaired as to indi- 
cate that he had more than a potential 
for acting out. That his mother again 
deserted him by going away, once 
more arousing intense frustration and 
rage in his need for tender, loving 
mothering seemed to be the precipi- 
tating factor in his act. 


C. The question of legal sanity, 


In the state where the patient was 
tried, the criteria of legal sanity were 
the modified M’Naghten rules which 
may be reduced to the questions: At 
the time of the crime 1) did the ac- 
cused know right from wrong, and 2) 
was he capable of refraining from 
doing the wrong. 

While these questions apparently 
have some usefu] meaning to society 
at large, as represented by juries, law- 
yers and judges, they are very rather 
obscure and not too relevant ques- 
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tions from the standpoint of the clini- 
cal evaluation of an individual. Many 
discussions of the complicated issues 
involved here have been presented, 
among others, Board (1956) Macdon- 
ald (1958) and Zilboorg (1954), and 
the problem will not be gone into 
further here. 

Ultimately, juries make the deci- 
sions of legal sanity. Psychological 
tests can provide certain useful infor- 
mation about the patient to help 
those responsible for making the de- 
cision, but there are several important 
limitations to test data. Test findings 
give information as to what the pati- 
ent was like at the time of testing, 
and only by inference can judgements 
be made about what he might have 
been like at the time of the crime. In 
addition, many other types of infor- 
mation, such as the subject’s history 
and the circumstances surrounding 
the crime, need to be known. 

However, from the psychological 
tests on the patient being considered 
here, certain data were obtained 
which could provide useful informa- 
tion for those determining his legal 
sanity. Bearing on the question of 
knowing right from wrong were the 
findings that he had average intellec- 
tual functioning and no gross distor- 
tions of reasoning in the intellectual 
test tasks, that he has adequate social 
knowledge, and that he appeared to 
feel guilty about his behavior. On the 
question of being able to refrain from 
the wrong, the relevant findings from 
the tests appeared to be that while he 
was definitely impulsive and regressive 
distortions of logic occasionally oc- 
curred, no consistent and severe de- 
compensation or complete overwhelm- 
ing of the ego was present. Much of 
the other test information was rele- 
vent in helping to understand what 
sort of a person the patient was, but 
had little direct bearing on the issue 
of legal sanity. 


D. The issue of simulation 
or malingering. 


One month after his return to jail 
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from his stay in the hospital for evalu- 
ation, the patient was returned fol- 
lowing a suicidal gesture. He admitted 
to the psychiatrist that he had faked 
this attempt when he realized that he 
might be found guilty and not get off 
by reason of legal insanity. 

At this time he also said that he 
had attempted to fake the responses 
to the psychological test. Although 
this is always a point seriously con- 
sidered in anyone being evaluated for 
legal insanity, the examiner had no 
impression of attempts at simulating 
insanity on the test. It appeared that 
some of his less adequate responses 
did not always follow very consistent- 
ly. Still the quality and variability of 
his responses were such as to suggest 
the possibility that even if he were try- 
ing very cleverly to appear emotional- 
ly disturbed, this did not rule out 
the possibility that he was, in fact, 
disturbed. 


SUMMARY 


A psychological test evaluation of 
an individual who blew up an air- 
liner killing forty-four persons, in or- 
der to kill his mother, was presented. 
His history was one of affectional re- 
jection by his mother and absence of 
his father, with neurotic and delin- 
quent behavior in childhood and in 
adolescense, He emerged in the test- 
ing as an individual with intense hos- 
tility which occasionally was impul- 
sively expressed. At other times, efforts 
at control were suggested, but these 
often led to regressive distortions of 
reality. He revealed much guilt and 
self-destructive impulses, as well as 
outwardly directed hostility. Great 
anxiety about his physical intactness 
and masculinity was indicated, a con- 
dition probably accentuated by recent 
sterilization. 

Somewhat paradoxically, despite his 
anger, the patient was capable of ten- 
der, compassionate feelings, particu- 
larly toward the hurt and the injured. 
Very reverent and tender feelings to- 
ward the mother figure were exhib- 
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ited. Her leaving was probably viewed 
as another rejection and resulted in 
his acting out his anger for all the 
lack of maternal affection he felt since 
his early childhood. Diagnostically, he 
appeared from the test data to be 
potentially schizophrenic but well 
compensated, and it did not appear 
that his pathology met the criteria for 
legal insanity. While it appeared pos- 
sible to understand in retrospect why 
he committed the act, it did not seem 
that this could have been predicted 
from the test data. Despite a state- 
ment by the patient that he had 
malingered on the test, little evidence 
to this effect was present, and it was 
felt that his attempts probably were 
in line with existing pathology. 

The patient’s psychiatric diagnosis 
was sociopathic character — legally 
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sane. He was found guilty of murder, 
adamantly refused appeal, and was 
executed. 
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An Interpersonal Conception of Rorschach Human 
Movement and Delusional Content’ 


GERALD F. KING 
Michigan State University 


In a theoretical consideration of 
the Rorschach human movement re- 
sponse (M), the present author (King, 
1958) offered the following (perhaps 
fanciful) interpretation: M_ reflects 
the ability in fantasy to project the 
self into time and space in the inter- 
personal sphere. This frame of refer- 
ence led to the formulation of four 
hypotheses concerning the “function- 
al” neuropsychiatric patient’s orien- 
tation to his problem (illness). For 
example, one of the hypotheses was 
that high-M producers show a greater 
tendency to recognize their problems 
as involving disturbances in_inter- 
personal relationships than low-M 
producers. When subjected to em- 
pirical test, all four hypotheses were 
confirmed or strongly supported. 

The available research and_theo- 
retical reports were surveyed and 
evaluated in the process of evolving 
this notion of M. Studies (e.g., Beck, 
1938; Rickers-Ovsiankina, 1938; 
Thomas, 1955) indicating a relatively 
high number of M responses for para- 
noid schizophrenics, in comparison 
with other schizophrenics, were 
viewed as yielding compatible data 
in that the principal characteristic of 
this diagnostic category is a rich (al- 
beit inaccurate) fantasy life involving 
people. One of the assumptions here 
is that the delusional systems of para- 
noid schizophrenics are interpersonal 
in nature. Actually, while interper- 
sonal delusions (e.g., delusions of per- 
secution and grandeur) are undoubt- 
edly the most prevalent, there are ex- 
ceptions—some paranoid schizophren- 
ics display somatic delusions. Accord- 
ing to the proposed _ theoretical 


* The data for this study were obtained at 
Veterans Administration Hospital, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. 


orientation, high M should not be 
associated with this pattern of adjust- 
ment. The paranoid schizophrenic 
with somatic delusions does not pro- 
ject the self into the interpersonal 
sphere. In fact, the following state- 
ments suggest that the somatic para- 
noid reaction can practically serve as 
a prototype for low M: “Hence, it 
would be expected that a low amount 
of M produced by an individual who 
is mentally ill to be associated with 
a tendency for the perception of the 
illness to be more localized or re- 
stricted to the self. Such an individual 
would be more apt to see his problem 
in terms of somatic complaints . . .” 
(King, 1958, p. 5). 

In attempting to clarify a minor 
theoretical issue concerning the rela- 
tionship between M and delusional 
content, the preceding discussion 
ended with a hypothetical formula- 
tion. The present study was con- 
cerned with testing this formulation. 
Stated formally, the hypothesis is as 
follows: paranoid schizophrenics with 
interpersonal delusions produce more 
M responses than paranoid schizo- 
phrenics with somatic delusions. 


METHOD 

Subjects. The Ss consisted of 43 
paranoid schizophrenics with inter- 
personal delusions (PID) and 19 
paranoid schizophrenics with somatic 
delusions (PSD), all patients at a 
Veterans Administration neuropsvy- 
chiatric hospital. Most of the PID 
sample was collected for other re- 
search objectives. The following per- 
secutory thinking gives an example 
of one of the interpersonal delusions: 
“At least three undercover agents 
have been following me for the past 
year. Just as soon as they break me 
down and get the plans, I’m a dead 
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duck.” While relatively small, the 
PSD sample represented all the cases 
of this type that could be found dur- 
ing a period covering slightly more 
than three years. The following was 
one of the somatic delusions: ““There’s 
no use for me to eat, the food doesn’t 
reach my stomach. The food can’t get 
past this block in my tube (esopha- 
gus). When I do eat, it collects here 
in my chest. See this lump!” 

Procedure. All Ss had been or were 
administered the Rorschach and the 
Wechsler-Bellevue vocabulary subtest. 
Rorschach protocols with less than 
eight responses or the presence of 
“contaminating” interpersonal _ ele- 
ments in the somatic delusions re- 
sulted in the elimination of five PSD 
Ss. Each of the remaining 14 PSD Ss 
was individually matched with a PID 
S for age, education, vocabulary level, 
and number of Rorschach responses. 
The matching was made _ without 
knowledge of M productivity. Thus, 
the statistical analysis was based on a 
relatively small number of cases, a 
sample of 14 pairs or 28 Ss.° 

RESULTS AND DiIscUussION 

An inspection of the 14 pairs of Ss 
revealed that the PID Ss responded 
with more M in 11 comparisons, the 
PSD Ss were higher once, and two 
comparisons resulted in ties. If the 
ties are not omitted, the PID Ss pro- 
duced more M in 11 of the 14 com- 
parisons. Applying the sign _ test 
(Walker & Lev, 1959) yields a p of 
.029 for a one-tailed test and a p of 
.058 for a two-tailed test. 

A further exploration was _ con- 
ducted using group comparisons, The 
range for the number of M responses 
was 0 to 8 for the PID group and 0 
to 2 for the PSD group, with the 
means being 4.1 and ot, respective- 
ly. It can be noted that the mean of 


2 All final Ss had been diagnesed as schizo- 
phrenic reaction, paranoid type, except for 
one PSD S (schizophrenic reaction, undif- 
ferentiated type). This deviation was con- 
sidered a minor one in view of the vagaries 
of diagnostic practice. 
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4.1 for the PID group is slightly 
higher than the 3.5 obtained in the 
Spiegel normal sample (Beck, et al, 
1950). The three PSD Ss who were 
discarded for showing both interper- 
sonal and somatic components in 
their delusional systems occupied an 
intermediate level between the PID 
and PSD groups for mean number ol 
M (2.3). While only two of the PID 
Ss failed to give at least one M re- 
sponse, eight of the PSD Ss responded 
with no M. After the number of M 
was dichotomized between 0 and 1 
(no M vs. M) and a fourfold table 
was constructed, Fisher’s exact test 
(Siegel, 1956) was used. The differ- 
ence between the groups was statis- 
tically significant at the .05 level for 
both one-tailed and two-tailed tests. 

The hypothesis seems to be a ten- 
able one: paranoid schizophrenics 
with interpersonal delusions _ pro- 
duced more M than paranoid schizo- 
phrenics with somatic delusions. The 
results correspond with the observa- 
tions made by Singer and Spohn: “To 
some extent those individuals who re- 
ported tendencies toward active fan- 
tasy lives such as heroic daydreams 
of reviewing of past or future plans 
tended to fall in the high-M group 
(while) Ss who showed low-M 
production reported that they 
tended to lose themselves in viewing 
television or in focusing on minute 
bodily changes with subsequent so- 
matic delusions” (Singer & Spohn, 
1954, p. 6). Basically, the results sup- 
port the relevance of including an in- 
terpersonal component in the inter- 
pretation of M. 


SUMMARY 


The following interpretation of the 
Rorschach human movement (M) 
response provided the basis for the 
present study: the ability in fantasy 
to project the self into time and space 
in the interpersonal sphere. An ex- 
amination of this interpretation sug- 
gested that number of M could be 
used to predict the nature of the de- 
lusional content in paranoid schizo- 
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phrenics. The hypothesis was that 
paranoid schizophrenics with inter- 
personal delusions produce more M 
than paranoid schizophrenics with 
somatic delusions. The hypothesis 
was upheld. The results were inter- 
preted as supporting the relevance of 
including an interpersonal compo- 
nent in the interpretation of M. 
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Stimulus Value of Rorschach Inkblots Expressed As 
Trait and Affective Characteristics’ 


MAXWELL J. SCHLEIFER 
Boston University and Douglas Thom Clinic 


A. WILLIAM HIRE 
Boston University 


The traditional method of Ror- 
schach interpretation has consisted of 
the evaluation of the formal and 
structural characteristics of perception 
and the relating of these characteris- 
tics to personality functioning. Exten- 
sive normative data dealing with vari- 
ous aspects of the subject’s response to 
the perceptual task have been collec- 
ted. Most extensively dealt with have 
been location of response, determin- 
ants, reaction time, form quality, ge- 
neric class and frequency of content 
(Baughman 1958.) These normative 
data and identifiable patterns of de- 
viation therefrom have provided a 
basis for developing sets of assump- 
tions about diagnostic implications of 
disruptions in the response process 
and of various other deviant trends. 

As interest has developed in more 
fully elaborated interpretations of af- 
fect, psychosexual status, preoccupy- 
ing conflicts, and defense processes, 
certain assumptions have been char- 
acteristically made about the stimulus 
value of the blots as a whole (Boch- 
ner & Halpern, 1945; Phillips & Smith, 
1953; Klopfer et al, 1954). Some of 
these assumptions have to do with 
the affective impact from the total 
configuration rather than any single 
aspect or discrete stimulus property 
although some aspect or aspects of 
the configuration may be dominant. 

This study contributes to the de- 
velopment of normative data for the 
stimulus value of each card in terms 
of descriptively articulated feelings. 
A subject’s adjectival descriptions of 
a blot were considered an appropriate 
index of feeling. 

Based on a paper read at the American 
Orthopsychiatric Meeting, Chicago, 1955. 


In a pilot study, two groups of sub- 
jects consisting of college students 
were asked to give the traits or ad- 
jectives which they felt best described 
the feeling they had about the cards. 
These trait descriptions were then 
categorized into groups on the basis 
of similarity of meaning. Since it has 
become increasingly common to use 
the father-mother or masculinity-fem- 
inity concept in discussing particular 
cards, viz., Cards I, III, IV, V, VI, and 
VII, further trait adjectives were 
culled from the Terman-Miles MF 
scale (1936) as well as from Allport’s 
(1937) lists. This universe of fifty- 
seven trait adjectives comprised the 
final experimental list. 


Sixty-seven students, thirty-seven fe- 
male and thirty male, from adult 
extension and college classes in psy- 
chology comprised the research sub- 
jects. The Rorschach was presented 
in standard series to the groups. A 
reflector projection which consists of 
a mirror image cast upon a screen 
was used, From the experimental list 
subjects were asked to check those 
adjectival traits which best described 
their reactions and feelings about the 
various cards. 


The total number of response-de- 
scriptions to each card was examined. 
The rank order from greatest number 
of responses to least was as follows: 
Card IV, Card X, Card VII, Card I, 
Card VIII. The following three were 
tied for next rank: Card III, Card IX, 
Card II. Cards VI and V were tied 
for the last rank. Although adequate 
norms for the average number of re- 
sponses for each card were not avail- 
able, the rank for the number of ad- 
jectives for each card is comparable 


its 
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to the trend usually noted in the 
standard administration except for 
Card IV which is ordinarily of much 
lower rank. Since the rank order of 
the number of adjectival responses is 
so similar to that for responses in the 
standard administration it would 
seem that the quantity of responding 
evoked is related to the stimulus value 
of the various cards. 

In determining the importance of 
an adjective for any card it was as- 
sumed that it should be used by at 
least thirty per cent of the subjects. 
It was necessary to ascertain whether 
particular adjectives were used for 
particular cards or the same cluster 
of adjectives for all the cards. Thus, 
for an adjective to assume importance 
in describing a card it was necessary 
to weigh two factors: (1) the fre- 
quency with which the subjects used 
it on one card, and (2) the percent- 
age of total usage on all cards that 
this frequency represented. 

Two adjectives were used signifi- 
cantly for one card only; fifteen for 
two cards; nine for three; three for 
four cards; and one for five cards. In 
addition, there were thirteen adjec- 
tives which were used by at least 
twenty per cent of the subjects, but 
their appearance represented almost 
the entire use in the total series of 
cards of that adjective. A total of 
forty-three of the fifty-seven adjec- 
tives were used for the various clus- 
ters, and thirty of these forty-three 
were used specifically for only one or 
two cards, It would appear that the 
subjects were provided with an ade- 
quate range for responding and that 
a discriminative and selective process 
Was operating. 

In the presentation (see Table I) 
and discussion of the adjectival trait 
clusters around each card, the desig- 
nations of (1) unique (2) common 
and (3) specific are used. Unique re- 
fers to adjectives which are used with 
great frequency for a particular card 
when this frequency represents a high 
proportion of the use of this adjective 
in all the cards. This category consists 


of adjectives used by at least sixty 
per cent of the subjects on a particu- 
lar card and this frequency had to be 
at least thirty per cent of its use on 
all cards. A unique adjective clearly 
delineates the most prominent attrib- 
ute of a card. Common pertains to 
adjectives which are used by a signifi- 
cant number of subjects, but whose 
usage is widespread throughout the 
cards. This category represents adjec- 
tives used by at least thirty per cent 
of the subjects on a particular card. 
A common adjective reflects an im- 
portant attribute of a card, but pos- 
sibly only one of a variety of mean- 
ings. Specific refers to adjectives used 
by a limited number of subjects when 
this usage is generally restricted to a 
particular card. This category repre- 
sents adjectives used by at least twenty 
per cent of the subjects when this fre- 
quency represented thirty per cent of 
its use on all cards. A specific adjec- 
tive reflects an important attribute, 
the import of which can be clarified 
by considering the cluster around the 
card. 

In a psychodynamic understanding 
of an association the total context 
should be considered. This also ap- 
plies to Rorschach responses. The 
total context is represented by the 
formal characteristics as well as other 
aspects of the stimulus value of the 
specific card to which the response is 
given. Assumptions about the stimu- 
lus value have emanated from empiri- 
cal observation of response data to- 
gether with life-history and clinical 
material. Formulations, as _ usually 
stated, are for each card as a whole 
with specific references to discrete 
areas that are assumed to contribute 
a specific element to the more global 
import. These formulations are pre- 
sented with the normative data with 
an indication of its relevance to the 
formulations. 


TABLE I 


Card I presents a new and rela- 
tively unstructured situation, Percep- 
tually, it consists of a large dark mass. 
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TABLE I. Traits Selected as Descriptive of Rorschach Cards 


| II Ill IV 
Weird U 
Threatening U 
Gloomy U 
Mystical S 
S 
S 
S 


Ss oo 


Monstrous 
Domineering 
Aggressive 
Cute 
Comical 
Happy 
Affectionate 
Sweet 
Agreeable 
Social 
Artistic 
Masculine 
Feminine 
Absurd S S 
Spontaneous 
Argumentative 

Ugly C 
Evil 
Morbid Cc 
Disgust 

Fear _» 
Strength 

Anger 

Austere 

Delicate 

Sensitive 


AO eee 
oe CO) 


Pn 


~ 


ANH AQAAGSG 


Apprehensive 
Apathetic 
Awed 
Ambivalent 
Tender 
Creative 
Pretty 
Sentimental 
Attractive 
Abstract 
Adventurous 
Tension 
Introspective 
Key: U—Unique 
S—Specific 
C—Common 


Aberrant responding has been related 
to reactions to a punitive rejecting 
mother and/or an unresolved intense 
relationship with her. A more general 
statement has asserted only that fail- 
ure represents difficulty in accepting 
female figures. 

The unique adjectives were 
“weird,” “threatening” and “gloomy”; 
the common adjectival traits were 
“evil,” “morbid,” “fear” and “ugly”; 
the specific adjectives were “mystical,” 


v VI VII VIII IX X 
C 
S 
S 
Cc 
C C 
C 
C 
Cc ( 
Cc 
C Cc Cc C 
Cc 
U 
C 
Cc 
5 
S 
S 
C l Cc ( 
Cc S 
C S 
S 
s 
S 
Cc 
Cc Cc ( 
S S l 
S 
C C S 
Cc C 
S S 
S 
S 


(selection by >60% of subjects; >30% use unique to this card.) 
(selection by >20% of subjects; >30% use unique to this card.) 
(selection by >30% of subjects; <30% use unique to this card.) 
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“monstrous, 
gressive.” 
In relating these adjectives to the 
interpretive hypothesis advanced it is 
evident that the card elicits reactions 
having to do with punitiveness, ag- 
gressiveness, and depressive mood, 
Card IT introduces affective loading 
in the form of color. It also presents 
areas with specific sexual significance 
and areas which are popularly in- 
terpreted as animals in action. Re- 
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sponses to this card have been related 
to the individual’s characteristic mode 
of handling sexual and aggressive im- 
pulses and have been considered perti- 
nent to the assessment of control. 

The unique adjectives are “cute” 
and “comical”; common adjectives 
are “happy,” “affectionate,” “sweet,” 
“agreeable” and “social”; “absurd” 
was specific. 

The general feeling tone of these 
adjectives indicates that this card is 
perceived as a pleasant affective ex- 
perience. Therefore, difficulty with it 
is indicative of strong disruptive 
anxiety. 

Card III also introduces colored 
areas and is assumed to provide an 
opportunity to observe ability to 
adapt after dealing with the affective 
arousal of the previous card. There 
are two popular human figures and 
responses involving these areas have 
been interpretatively related to iden- 
tification and role as well as the 
method of forming relationships. 

There were no unique adjectives; 
the common adjectives were “social,” 
“agreeable,” “happy,” “comical,” “ar- 
tistic,” “masculine” and “feminine.” 
“Spontaneous” and “argumentative” 
are specific to this card. 

These adjectives point up the spon- 
taneous interaction, masculinity and 
femininity and the pleasantness of 
affect. 

Card IV is often referred to as the 
“father” card and has been used to 
assess reactions around authority fig- 
ures. It has a heavy dark quality and 
introduces more pronounced shading 
than the previous cards. It also has 
several areas frequently associated 
with specific sexuality. 

The unique adjectives are “ugly” 
and “monstrous”; the common adjec- 
tives are ‘“‘threatening,” ‘‘evil,” 
“gloomy,” ‘‘morbid,” ‘‘disgust,” 
“fear,” “masculine,” “aggressive,” and 
“strength.” Specific adjectives are ‘‘an- 
ger,” “‘austere,” and “absurd.” 

The descriptions highlight the mas- 
culine and aggressive qualities of the 
card, There is also indication of un- 
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pleasant, depressive reactions. 

The stimulus on Card V is an in- 
tensive and massed black color. De- 
spite this, it is found to be an easy 
card to handle in terms of popular 
responding. It is another instance in 
the card series where it has been as- 
sumed that affect and sexual identi- 
fication may be assessed. 

There were no unique adjectives; 
common ones are “delicate,” “sensi- 
tive,” ‘“‘apprehensive,” “ugly”; 
“gloomy,” “evil,” ‘‘apathetic,” and 
“fear” are specific for this card. 

It elicits adjectival traits of an un- 
pleasant quality but without the 
uniqueness or range observed on 
Cards I and IV. 

Card VI has two large perceptually 
discrete areas, one phallic-like, one 
vaginal-like, which elicit sexual asso- 
ciations. It also has marked shading 
nuances. It has been used to evaluate 
psychosexual adjustment specifically 
at a heterosexual level. 

There are no unique adjectival 
traits, the only common one is “mas- 
culine.” Specific ones are “austere,” 
“awed,” and “ambivalent.” 

The meager responses would ap- 
pear to indicate that this is a difficult 
card. In general, the responses relate 
to masculine sexuality. There is also 
a residual of sexual ambivalence. It 
would appear that difficulty with this 
card may not be as significant as dif- 
ficulty with similar areas in other 
cards. 

Card VII has been called the 
“mother” card. It has many aspects 
associated with femininity. It has been 
used to assess the emotional security 
associated with the mother image. It 
has also been used for an assessment 
of social development. 

Unique adjectival traits are “fem- 
inine,” and “delicate.”” Common are 
“sweet,” “cute,” “tender,” “creative,” 
“happy,” “agreeable,” “affectionate,” 
“social,” and “artistic.” Specific are 
“sensitive,” “‘pretty’’ and ‘“‘senti- 
mental.” 

These highlight the soft feminine 
qualities. This strongly indicates that 
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anxiety reactions around this card 
should be considered highly signifi- 
cant. 

Card VIII is the first totally chro- 
matic card. It has been used to evalu- 
ate affective tone. It has two promi- 
nent popular animal figures and the 
description and the identification of 
these animals have been assumed to 
give information about the subject's 
attitude toward the world. There are 
no unique adjectives; common adjec- 
tival traits used are “attractive,” 
“weird,” “artistic,” “delicate,” and 
“abstract.” The specific adjectives are 
“adventurous,” “pretty,” “apprehen- 
sive,” “tension,” and “disgust.” 

The intermingling of many pleas- 
antly and unpleasantly toned descrip- 
tions suggests that responding to this 
card is not difficult, but that it can 
produce stress. There are also some 
reactions which apparently relate to 
the usual movement quality of the 
figures. 

Card IX presents complex color 
and shading stimuli and does not pro- 
vide an abundance of common per- 
cepts. It is ordinarily considered to 
represent the greatest affective chal- 
lenge in the blot series. There are 
no unique adjectives; the common 
adjectives are “‘attractive,” “‘artistic,” 
and “creative.” Specific are “adven- 
turous” and “mystical.” 

Though the feeling tone of the re- 
sponse is not threatening, the chal- 
lenge it presents is seen in the small 
number of adjectives used. 

Card X has been assumed to pro- 
vide indication of recovery from the 
stimulus of the previous card and, 
hence, relevant to the evaluation of 
control. It has been also considered 
relevant to the assessment of initia- 
tive, spontaneity, and flexibility of the 
subject. 

The only unique adjectival trait is 
“pretty.” The common ones are “crea- 
tive,” “‘artistic,’’ ‘“‘spontaneous,”’ 
“happy,” “delicate,” “abstract,” and 
“agreeable.” The specific are “attrac- 
tive,” and “introspective.” 

This card has a high number of 
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responses and the feeling tones are 
pleasant. This may be considered a 
card that is easy to handle and, hence, 
disruption around it is highly signi- 
ficant. 


SUMMARY AND DISCUSSION 


Certain assumptions about the stim- 
ulus value of the various Rorschach 
cards are necessary for a_psychody- 
namic interpretation, These assump- 
tions have emanated from empirical 
observation of response data together 
with life-history and clinical material. 

The data of this study represent 
the conscious, articulated feeling and 
attitudes of a group of non-clinical 
subjects about each of the cards. This 
set of cognitive articulations should 
provide a more systematic basis for 
evaluation or development of assump- 
tions concerning the stimulus value 
of the cards. 

Card I elicits reactions having to 
do with punitiveness, aggressiveness 
and depressive feeling. Card II is per- 
ceived as a pleasant affective experi- 
ence. Card III points up spontaneous 
interaction, masculinity and feminin- 
ity and pleasantness of affect. Card IV 
highlights masculine and aggressive 
qualities as well as unpleasant, de- 
pressive feeling. Card V elicits reac- 
tions of an unpleasant quality, but 
without the uniqueness or range of 
Cards I and IV. Responses to Card VI 
relate to masculine sexuality though 
there is a residual of sexual ambival- 
ence. Minimal responding indicates 
the difficulty that this card ordinarily 
presents. Card VII highlights a vari- 
ety of soft feminine qualities. Card 
VIII evokes responses with an em- 
phasis on pleasant affective tone, but 
intermingled with some unpleasant 
feelings. Card IV evokes pleasant feel- 
ing although the minimal number of 
responses indicates the difficulty that 
this card presents. Card X, evoking 
the widest range of pleasant feeling 
tones, would appear to be the easiest 
card. 

Cards I, IV, V as a group have been 
used to assess mood. Our data indi- 
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cates that they do evoke the more 
dysphoric attitudes; Cards | and IV 
with a greater intensity than V. Not 
only do they evoke a greater number 
of such reactions but these are used 
with greater frequency than on V. 
The responses to Cards VIII, IX, X 
have been used to evaluate the way 
the subject handles the emotional im- 
pact of the environment as well as his 
responsivity to it. The prevailing tone 
of the descriptive responses obtained 
indicates a pleasant affective experi- 
ence. Difficulty or unpleasant affective 
response to these cards would appear 
to be of outstanding significance. 
Responses to Cards I, V, and VII 
have been used to evaluate reactions 
to femininity and often have been 
specifically related to mother, while 
Cards III, IV, VI have been used to 
evaluate reactions around masculinity. 
Card I has a large center detail 
which is commonly seen as a female 
figure. The responses obtained tend 
to highlight the threatening, non- 
supportive aspects of reactions to the 
female content. Card VII highlights 
soft, feminine qualities. Card V elicits 
predominantly unpleasant responses 
but also some pleasant ones; it does 
not evoke these with the frequency 
or range of I or VII. Card III evokes 
masculine and feminine adjectives. 
Card IV evokes the more overwhelm- 
ing aspects of masculine aggressive- 
ness. Card VI evokes responses con- 
istent with the sterner aspects of mas- 
culinity. As a group they appear to 
get at different aspects of masculinity. 
It seems evident that there is differ- 
ential responding to the various cards 
in terms of the affective experience 
which they initiate and, further, that 
the differential responses are closely 
related to the types of formulations 
offered for the individual cards. For 
example, those cards assumed to evoke 
attitudes concerning masculinity or 
femininity elicit adjective clusters 
which are closely within this frame 
ol reference. 
The findings also suggest reformu- 
lations and elaborations of the usual 


assumptions to be necessary for more 
discriminating clinical interpretations. 
For example, the assumptions relating 
to Card I involve its representational 
value as a female or mother figure, 
its intense achromatic stimulus, and 
the newness of the situation estab- 
lished by its ordinal position in the 
series. These assumptions derive from 
observations concerning difficulties in 
responding and the most typical ways 
of responding. If, however, one at- 
tempts to formulate assumptions in 
terms of what takes place perceptually 
in the light of psychodynamic theory, 
the interpretative possibilities are in- 
creased in scope and depth. The im- 
plications may be noted in the follow- 
ing example: A thirty-nine year old 
married woman who sought psychi- 
atric help because of frigidity re- 
sponded to Card I in two seconds by 
saying, “This I love’; and laughing. 
Then at fifteen seconds said: “I don’t 
know what it looks like; a couple of 
men climbing a pole. Am I supposed 
to see something else?” When the ex- 
aminer asked if she did she responded, 
“No.” Inquiry established the re- 
sponse as a_ well-organized Whole 
with the central detail as a pole and 
the side details as men climbing. 
Further questions elicited an account- 
ing for the head, hands, and feet of 
the men and their capes flying. 

During a long period of intensive 
therapy both her aversion towards 
and competitiveness with men as clas- 
sic feminine protest became explicit. 
Late in treatment she was able to 
verbalize vaguely that her major 
problem was “something is missing 
down below” which eventuated in 
conscious articulation of explicit penis 
envy. 

We noted above that Card I elicited 
adjectives that dealt with depressive 
moods, Her initial rapid response to 
this card with the comment “This I 
love” was followed by a denial that 
she could give a percept; nevertheless, 
at the same time she offered one 
highly invested with personal mean- 
ing. In therapy, while denying any 
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overt anxiety she would proceed to 
elaborate torments she had experi- 
enced since the previous appointment. 

Despite the formal adequacy of the 
percept as a response to this card, it 
is Clear how the imagery of the con- 
tentual material relates to her per- 
sonality. In extending the basic as- 
sumption concerning the stimulus 
value of the card, one clearly sees that 
the reaction conveys far more than 
her relationship to her mother. An 
area commonly seen as female was 
perceived as a masculine symbol and 
the center of masculine exertion. This 
clearly relates to her own competitive 
relationship to men and penis envy 
rather than an image of the mother. 
Clinical data confirmed interpreta- 
tions made about this woman origin- 
ally on the basis of test responses 
alone. A formulation of assumptions 
in terms of more general statements 
about femininity would make it pos- 
sible to deal with the nuances of the 
perceptual process of any specific in- 
dividual. 


Stimulus Value of Rorschach Inkblots 


The normative data obtained 
through this study represents some of 
the more clear-cut reactions to the 
various cards in terms of affective 
stimulus value. Responses obtained in 
standard Rorschach procedure may be 
more meaningfully understood when 
related to this consensus around the 
demand quality of the blots. 
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Rotation and Reliability of the Rorschach’ 


Harry STEIN 
New Jersey Diagnostic Center, Menlo Park 


In the earliest reported study of 
Rorschach split-half reliability corre- 
lations, Vernon (1933) obtained rela- 
tively low correlations for all scores 
but R. He observed, however, that as 
the number of responses increased, 
the reliabilities improved. He sug- 
gested that a parallel series of tests 
be administered to subjects giving 
fewer than 30 responses and conclud- 
ed that “We cannot expect a diag- 
nosis that is based on, say, less than 
30 responses to possess any good 
validity.” Subsequent split-half relia- 
bility studies yielded results sub- 
stantially similar to those reported by 
Vernon (Hertz 1951, Orange 1953, 
Thornton & Guilford 1936, Wirt & 
McReynolds 1953). Because of the 
disappointingly low reliability corre- 
lations for most Rorschach scores, 
Hertz (1951) in a review of the liter- 
ature, concluded that the split-half 
method was “inapplicable to Ror- 
schach data and generally unsuccess- 
ful;” that the test could not be split 
into halves; and that “no adequate 
statistical procedure’ was available 
to measure the reliability of Ror- 
schach scores. Other reviews (Cron- 
bach 1949, Zubin 1954) indicate that 
this opinion is widely held. 

The specific background of this 
study was the problem of insufficient 
Rorschach responses and the ques- 
tionable validity of any diagnostic 
formulation based on such “impover- 
ished” records. Similar to Vernon 
(1933), McFarlane and Tuddenham 
(1951) asked whether “a protocol is 
a sufficiently extensive sampling of 
the subject’s personality to warrant 
formulating judgments about it’. 
Pertinent to this question Kaplan and 
Berger (1956) employed the novel 





"Part of this study was read as a paper at a 
meeting of the Eastern Psychological Associ- 
ation in New York City on April 12, 1957. 


technique of three repeated adminis- 
trations of the Rorschach at intervals 
of four days with the request to give 
only new and different responses. On 
the three repeated tests they obtained 
an average of 68.6 new responses com- 
pared with an average of 34 original 
responses. Although they noted a 
“considerable amount of relation- 
ship” for specific Rorschach scores 
between the initial and subsequent 
administrations, they concluded that 
a “single Rorschach performance can- 
not be regarded as adequate, stable 
or complete representation of the per- 
sonality characteristics which the 
Rorschach is able to describe.” 

While working with a group of 
rheumatoid arthritics, it seemed that 
their varying degrees of physical dis- 
ability inhibited or prevented the 
spontaneous turning of cards and pos- 
sibly reduced their productivity, This 
speculation led to a fundamental 
doubt about equality of test adminis- 
tration for the individual who does 
not turn cards and for the one who 
does. 

The instructions with the Klopfer 
method of administration are silent 
on the question of turning, Some in- 
dividuals interpret this as freedom to 
turn, others do not. Although this 
difference in interpretation of the 
instructions is clinically important, it 
does not negate the fact that the test 
stimuli are different following upon 
the subject’s interpretation of the in- 
structions. Although it is correct to 
compare individuals with regard to 
their handling of the omitted refer- 
ence to turning and draw legitimate 
conclusions with regard to the conse- 
quence of such understanding of in- 
structions, it does not appear to be 
correct to also compare them on their 
differing response patterns to differ- 
ences in completeness of test stimuli. 
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Without question, the above reas- 
oning is open to some argument but 
it was this line of thinking that led 
to experimentation with various 
methods to equalize the test stimuli. 
A technique was devised, where, if the 
subject could not or did not turn the 
cards, the examiner did so during the 
Inquiry and asked if anything else 
was seen. This Rotation by Examiner 
technique (hereafter referred to as 
R.B.E.) was not only applicable to 
those physically incapacitated but it 
also elicited further responses from 
those able to turn but who spontane- 
ously turned none or less than all 10 
cards. In initial exploratory use it 
produced about a one-third increase 
in R from a sizable group of rheu- 
matoids regardless of whether the 
patient could or could not turn the 
cards. This suggested the possibility 
of determining whether the increased 
productivity resulted in an improve- 
ment in the reliability of scores. From 
the pre-experimentation experience in 
employing this method of administra- 
tion, it seemed to the author that the 
R.B.E. technique was only a moderate, 
additional demand upon the patient’s 
resources and, in some basic respects, 
a rather supportive procedure; and 
that a failure of the reliability corre- 
lations to improve with the additional 
responses could only be ascribed to an 
instability of the Rorschach scores. 
This pre-judgment may also be open 
to some argument but is stated pri- 
marily for the record. 


SUBJECTS, PROCEDURE AND HYPOTHESES 


The subjects employed for this ex- 
periment were being seen for a con- 
comitant study comparing rheumatoid 
arthritic patients with a control popu- 
lation having similar, physically dis- 
abling illnesses. The intention was to 
provide a pool of subjects from which 
arthritics could be matched against 
an equal number of controls. Forty- 
seven subjects came from one munici- 
pal hospital primarily treating chron- 
ic diseases. The remaining 6 subjects 
came from another hospital, two 


arthritis clinics, and a rehabilitation 
center. The total tested population 
consisted of 22 rheumatoids and 31 
controls having poliomyelitis, muscu- 
lar dystrophy, transverse myelitis, 
syringomyelia, etc. In several cases 
patients having certain illnesses initi- 
ally considered as possible controls 
(multiple sclerosis, | Huntington’s 
chorea, etc.) were later rejected from 
the arthritis study, but these were 
adequate subjects for the purpose of 
this experiment and were therefore 
included. There were 27 men and 26 
women ranging in age from 15 to 65, 
with an average age of 40.5 years. 

In most cases the patient with arth- 
ritis was approached directly and 
asked to participate in a study of his 
illness. In the case of the control, he 
was asked to participate in a study 
comparing arthritis with an_ illness 
such as his own. In the remainder of 
the cases, the patient was approached 
by the author and ward physician, 
again with the same type of request. 
In all cases the patient was reassured 
about the confidential nature of the 
material. About a half dozen patients 
refused to cooperate. 

With one exception the procedure 
employed was the Klopfer and Kelley 
(1946) administration for the Per- 
formance Proper. If the subject asked 
about turning the cards or indicated 
this question through any motion, he 
was told that he could turn the cards 
if he wished to. The Inquiry was con- 
ducted for Card I in the usual man- 
ner. If the subject had turned Card 
I to all of the other three positions 
(>V<), the examiner went on to 
card II. If he had turned to only some 
of the positions, he was asked to turn 
the card to those positions he had not 
previously looked at and asked if any- 
thing else came to mind. If, as was 
the usual case, the subject had turned 
some of the later cards but not Card 
I, he was reminded that he had 
turned some of the later cards but not 
this one and was asked to turn to all 
of the other 3 positions and tell the 
examiner if anything else came to 
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mind. In those cases where none of 
the cards had been turned, the sub- 
ject was told that, since other people 
often turn the cards, the examiner 
wanted him to have the same oppor- 
tunity as the others and to tell the 
examiner if anything else came to 
mind.? In most cases the examiner 
demonstrated the turning procedure 
on the first card of the Inquiry. 
Throughout the remainder of the test, 
the subject was reminded to turn the 
cards to those positions he had not 
already looked at and to give any re- 
sponse that came to mind. The es- 
sence of the communication with re- 
gard to rotation is described above 
although the precise phrasing varied 
somewhat from subject to subject, de- 
pending upon the particular circum- 
stances of the test situation. 

Nine of the patients were physically 
unable to turn the cards and they 
responded to them in the usual posi- 
tion. In only one case, on Card VIII, 
the patient turned her head in such 
a manner as to indicate a wish to have 
the card turned, After turning this 
card for her to the desired position, 
there was no further indication that 
she wished the cards turned during 
the remainder of the Performance 
Proper. For these physically disabled 
subjects, the examiner turned all the 
cards to all the positions, instead of 
requesting the subject to turn them. 

All responses given in the Perform- 
ance Proper, as well as any “addition- 
al” responses given to card positions 
turned to the Performance Proper 
were considered Usual responses. 
Those responses given to the card 
positions that had not been turned to 
the Performance Proper were con- 
sidered R.B.E. responses. It should 
be noted that many of the “addition- 


*Had the examiner employed phrasing such 
as “that is all up to you” in response to the 
subject’s initial request about turning, it 
would have been contradictory to the later 
Statement about having the “same oppor- 
tunities” as others. Therefore, any initial 
questions about turning were answered with 
reassurance that he could turn. 
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al” responses given seemed to be facili- 
tated by the R.B.E. technique, On the 
other hand, some subjects spontane- 
ously turn cards in the Inquiry and 
give occasional “additional” responses 
to card positions not looked at in the 
Performance Proper. Since there was 
no immediately ascertainable way of 
determining which ones were facili- 
tated by the R.B.E. technique and 
which ones might have occurred with- 
out its use, all “additional” responses 
were included as Usual responses. 


Responses were scored by the au- 
thor in the Klopfer and Kelley (1946) 
manner with the following modifica- 
tion. In those responses where more 
than one determinant was elicited, 
instead of disregarding the so-called 
“additional” score for the calculation 
of the correlations, equa] weight was 
given to all determinants. For exam- 
ple, a response with animal movement 
and shading was scored 14 FM and 
\% Fc. The effect of this modification 
probably reduced the reliabilities of 
the major determinants and raised the 
reliabilities of the more infrequently 
given determinants; i.e. it probably 
tended to equalize the reliability cor- 
relations. However, the number of 
such complex determinant scores was 
relatively small. 

The first hypothesis stated that 
there would be a significant improve- 
ment in the number of responses ob- 
tained from the addition of the R.B.E. 
technique as compared with the Usual 
administration. This involved a 
straight-forward t-test of difference. 

The second hypothesis predicted an 
improvement in the split-half relia- 
bilities with the R.B.E. technique. To 
test this, scores were converted into 
percentages through dividing by R 
for the odd and even cards (W%, 
D%, etc.). This was done for the 
Usual administration and then re- 
peated for the Usual plus R.B.E. ad- 
ministration. Product-moment corre- 
lations were calculated between the 
odd and even cards for 31 scores listed 
on the Klopfer and Davidson Individ- 
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ual Record Blank (1942) 3. 

The conversion to percentages was 
done to reduce the score’s correlation 
with R even though it does not en- 
tirely eliminate it.4 With regard to 
the criticism of employing the prod- 
uct-moment correlation for the typi- 
cally non-normally distributed Ror- 
schach scores, it should be indicated 
that its effect is to reduce the value of 
the correlation (Orange 1953). To 
the extent that the increase in R as a 
result of the R.B.E, technique im- 
proves the normality of distribution 
of Rorschach scores, the reliability 
correlation of the Usual plus R.B.E. 
technique would come closer to its 
true value and its improvement over 
the Usual administration would be 
enhanced, However, this effect should 
be slight. 

After the split-half reliability corre- 
lations were obtained for the Usual 
and Usual plus R.B.E. technique for 
the 31 percentage scores, they were 
z transformed to normalize them, To 
compare them a method suggested by 
John W. Tukey was employed®. The 
differences between the correlations 
for the two methods for all of the 31 


*Special mimeographed tabulation sheets 

were prepared to facilitate computing the 
correlations. Several errors occurred at this 
time. The CF and C; H and Hd; and A and 
Ad categories were combined. For some un- 
known reason these errors were not picked 
up at the time of transcription of scores to 
these sheets. The Content categories, Mask 
and Abstract, were inadvertently left off the 
sheet although space was left for scoring 
Content categories other than the ones 
listed. Since there were relatively few indi- 
viduals who gave these categories as well as 
others such as Food, Smoke, Stain. etc., no 
attempt was made to compute the correla- 
tions for these infrequently given content 
categories. 

*We have determined the values of the “re- 
sidual r with R” and attempted to evalu- 
ate its influence upon the second hypothe- 
sis in the section entitled ‘‘Additional Pro- 
cedures.” 

5 Personal communication 1958. I would like 
to express my special appreciation to Pro- 
fessor Tukey for suggesting this relatively 
simple method after several unsuccessful at- 
tempts at finding a way of comparing these 
arrays of correlations. 
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percentage scores were averaged for all 
53 subjects. Nine groups were created 
by dividing the subjects at random 
into 8 sets of 6 and | set of 5. The 
average difference in split-half relia- 
bility correlations was then re-com- 
puted for each of 9 groups by leaving 
out one of these sets each time. Thus 
8 of the re-computations were made 
on groups of size 47 and one made on 
a group of size 48. Since these were 
overlapping groups it was necessary 
to make up “new” numbers by taking 
9 times the overall result for all of the 
patients treated together less 8 times 
the result for each one of these 9 
groups of patients. The 9 resulting 
numbers were then treated as a sam- 
ple of 9 “independent measurements” 
of the difference between the Usual 
split-half reliability and Usual plus 
R.B.E. split-half reliability, Student’s 
t-test was then made with 8df. 


RESULTS 


Before the results pertinent to the 
hypothesis are reported, an interest- 
ing as well as relevant question that 
required preliminary evaluation con- 
cerned the 9 subjects who were phy- 
sically unable to turn the cards. If the 
number of Usual responses from the 
9 subjects was considerably below 
those obtained from the others and/or 
if they added a considerable number 
of R.B.E. responses, it would auto- 
matically load the results to indicate 
that the R.B.E. technique significant- 
ly improved R. The results for this 
problem with this sample were pub- 
lished in an article concerning the re- 
lationship between physical disability 
and responsivity in relation to spon- 
taneous rotation of Rorschach cards 
(Stein 1958). There were no signifi- 


cant differences in Usual or R.B.E. 
responses between those who could 
and those who could not turn 
(p>.50) . 


The results of the test of the first 
hypothesis are as follows: an average 
of 19.7 responses was obtained with 
the Usual administration which was 
increased to an average of 26.0 re- 
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r all : . ; 
oneal sponses for the Usual plus R.B.E. treatment of Rorschach scores, we 
Pane technique. The difference is signifi- may at least temporarily conclude that 
The cant at better than the .01 level of the R.B.E. technique significantly im- 
elia confidence (t=6.7) and we may con- _ proves the reliability of the Rorschach 
nao clude that the use of the R.B.E. tech- _ test. 
whe nique materially increases responsiv- It would be relatively uninforma- 
hie ity. tive to present tables of differences in 
sade The results on the test of the sec-_ reliability correlations for the 9 arti- 
vp ond hypothesis show an improvement ficial groups or the new numbers ob- 
were in average split-half reliability corre- tained by the procedure and formula 
ania | lations from .246 to .288. This was described above. Instead Table I pre- 
king also significant with t=1.952 and p/2_ sents the split-half reliabilities ob- 
F the —.045. Pending an evaluation of some tained from all 53 subjects for the 
aes of the complications attendant upon Usual administration and Usual plus 
se 9 . , ae , 
Iting rasL_E I—Odd-Even Split Half Reliabilities Both Obtained and Estimated 
<a. from Spearman-Brown Formula 
nts” Usual plus 
sual Usual Estimated R.B.E. Estimated 
slus Split-Half by S-B with Split-Half by S-B with 
I m Score Reliability n=1.295 Reliability n=2.0 
ent’s ; 
R* 197 844 861 925 
we, 459 523 571 727 
DY 286 341 256 408 
, dy 555 618 597 748 
the! pdex 289 345 266 420 
rest: Se 023 030 205 340 
that Mey 058 074 139 244 
con- FM° 283 338 AN7 210 
phy- m° 273 327 358 527 
f the Fe; 354 ALS 359 528 
the key 102 —.076° 086 — 014 
the Fee 247 298 307 470 
elow cF, c% 214 261 074 138 
dfor | FK% 329 381 352 521 
ake 4 8 EP 108 136 057 108 
Ce 286 341 .308 471 
Au LO- FCY 318 377 349 517 
icate C, CF 230 279 325 AQ] 
cant H% iO? —.008° 087 160 
this AY A72 536 516 681 
pub- Aobj% 058 074 101 183 
re Anat % 075 095 287 446 
e Te FP Obie 094 119 485 653 
vility Nat 546 609 AD4 624 
spon- Plant% 156 193 268 423 
cards Geo AS4 549 357 526 
. Art 445 509 463 633 
gnif A sener 433 497 562 720 
.B.E. Cloud’ 535 598 261 4Al4 
ould Blood .000 000 .000 000 
turn Fire% —= 116 = B67* 265 AI9 
Emb”% —.058 — .042° — .069 — .009 
ret Average ” .246 294 .288 435 
erage *R was not used in determining the averages nor was it used in any comparison between 
with Usual and Usual plus R.B.E. responses. 
was * The averages were determined through z’ transformations. 
0 re- * The increase in the negative direction was subtracted from the split-half reliability to bring 


it in a positive direction. 
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R.B.E, technique (columns | and 3). 
The full reliabilities (test-retest reli- 
abilities) as estimated by the Spear- 
man-Brown formula are presented in 
column 4 and this yields an average 
r of .435.6 One immediate considera- 
tion should be kept in mind in appre- 
hending the .435 average reliability 
for Rorschach percentage scores. The 
sample tested was probably more 
homogeneous than would be most 
desirable for a general test of relia- 
bility. The patients for the most part, 
were hospitalized for a number of 
years in a metropolitan hospital with 
a resulting restricted environment and 
were also homogeneous with regard 
to a limited set of diagnoses. 


ADDITIONAL PROCEDURES 


Several conditions need to be con- 
sidered with regard to the improve- 
ment in split-half reliability obtained 
with the R.B.E. technique. Coan 
(1956) has questioned the validity of 
employing Location, Determinant and 
Content scores, arguing that they are 
not independent measures. To evalu- 
ate this possibility, the t-test was used 
separately for the difference in split- 
half reliability between the Usual and 
Usual plus R.B.E. technique for Loca- 
tion, Determinant and Content per- 
centage scores’. The improvement in 
split-half reliability for Location was 
significant at better than the .01 level 
(p/2<.01). There was no significant 
improvement in the Determinant 
scores but, for the Content scores, 
there was again a significant improve- 
ment in reliability (p/2=.025). 

The procedure of converting Ror- 
schach scores into percentages reduces 
but does not eliminate the score’s cor- 


*'The use of the Spearman-Brown formula 
for estimating reliability for ratio scores 
with variable denominators (W%, D%, etc.) 
has been questioned by Cronbach (1949) . 
This problem is discussed further on. 

*The same computations already calculated 
with the formation of 9 groups was again 
employed but the determination of the new 
numbers was recalculated separately for Lo- 
cation, Determinant and Content percent- 


age scores. 


relation with R. This residual corre- 
lation with R has been pointed out 
in several papers (Cronbach 1941, 
Eichler 1951). It is possible that with 
the increased number of responses ob- 
tained through the R.B.E. technique, 
the residual correlation may have in- 
creased and the observed improve- 
ment in split-half reliabilities may be 
completely or partially accounted for 
by this factor. To evaluate this possi- 
bility, the residual correlations with 
R were calculated for all percentage 
scores for the Usual and Usual plus 
R.B.E. technique. These are present- 
ed in Table II for their general inter- 


TABLE II — ‘Residual’ Correlations 
Between R and Score Percent 


Score Usual R.B.E. 
Percent Administration Administration 
wo; —.5728 —.548 
D°; AG 389 
d% 231 392 
Dd°, 191 308 
Sor O18 084 
Location average .329 353 
MY 196 129 
FM°; =—=lkge —AZS 
mo, .226 O80 
Fo — $24 = 308 
ko — 026 —.063 
Fc°% 209 361 
cF,c% —.013 037 
FKY, LTS SS 
K, KFY =o 0e) —.165 
c's 200 339 
FC" 430 483 
C, CFY — es —.148 
Determinant avg. .179 .202 
H%, 310 370 
AY —.306 — 252 
\Nobj"; — 073 —.098 
Anat’; HES = 057 
Obj" 11 O80 
Nat% 026 106 
Plant% —.054 —.109 
Geo"; A58 292 
Art% O77 059 
Arch’; —.014 aes OBS 
Cloud% — 033 —.059 
Blood’; —.036 «974 
FireY = 0" 6 81 
Emb°; 059 043 
Content average .124 124 
Grand average* .179 193 


* The negative correlations are indicated for 
information but these signs were disregard- 
ed in the computation of the averages 
through the z’ transformation. 
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est to those using the Rorschach, It 
can be seen from the table that there 
is an increase from .179 to .193 (grand 
average) in the residual correlation 
with R. This would suggest that at 
least part of the improvement in split- 
half reliability should be assigned to 
the residual correlation with R. 

Another way of determining the 
strength of this factor is to correlate 
the ‘score percent r with R’ with the 
split-half reliabilities for the Usual 
and Usual plus R.B.E. technique. 
(Table II, col. 1 with Table I, col. 1 
and Table II, col. 2 with Table I, 
col. 3—all after z’ transformation). 
If the residual correlation with R is 
an important factor, one should ob- 
tain an increase in the correlation. 
The results were a correlation of .348 
for the Usual administration with an 
increase to .361 for the Usual plus 
R.B.E. technique. This would be too 
small to account for the increase ob- 
tained in split-half reliabilities; none- 
theless, it does again indicate that the 
residual correlation is a factor operat- 
ing to improve the split-half reliabili- 
ties. 

However, if we look at the averages 
for Location, Determinant and Con- 
tent, we can see that the average resid- 
ual correlation with R increased for 
Location and Determinant percentage 
scores but remained the same for the 
Content percentage scores (Table IT) . 
Recalling that the t-test of difference 
showed a significant improvement for 
the separately evaluated Location and 
Content reliabilities but not the 
Determinant reliabilities, it would be 
necessary to conclude that the in- 
creased residual correlation with R is 
not a factor contributing to the im- 
proved — split-half reliabilities | ob- 
tained by the R.B.E. technique. 

Still one other factor may reduce 
the observed improvement in split- 
half reliability and that is the inter- 
correlations between scores. To the 
extent that scores intercorrelate, we 
are loading the differences just as one 
might raise test scores by adding many 
very easy items. Although it has been 
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established that there is a significant 
improvement in the reliability of 
Content scores alone, by virtue of the 
neglected treatment of Content scores 
in Rorschach literature we have no 
idea of the generality of intercorrela- 
tions among the Content scores, In 
any event we know of no method of 
removing the effects of these inter- 
correlations so as to obtain pure 
measures for a test of improvement 
in reliability. 

As mentioned previously Cronbach 
(1949) has pointed out the error 
in employing the Spearman-Brown 
prophesy formula with ratio scores. 
Nonetheless, the Spearman-Brown for- 
mula was utilized in an attempt to 
evaluate the magnitude of the error. 
This could be done since in knowing 
the increase in R with the R.B.E. 
technique one could compare the esti- 
mated increase in reliability by the 
Spearman-Brown formula against the 
actual reliabilities obtained. A com- 
parison of columns 2 and 3, Table I, 
shows considerable variation between 
estimated and obtained reliabilities 
for the individual scores. Thus M% 
was estimated to improve to .074 with 
an increase of .295 R but improves to 
.139 with the R.B.E. technique. On 
the other hand FM°% instead of im- 
proving to .338 declines to .117. De- 
spite these wide individual fluctua- 
tions, the average of all 31 scores 
(determined through the z’ transfor- 
mation) shows a very close agreement 
between the Spearman-Brown  esti- 
mate of .294 and the actually ob- 
tained average of .288. It is the au- 
thor’s impression that although the 
Spearman-Brown formula is most un- 
reliable for estimating reliabilities of 
individual scores, the errors cancel out 
when a large number of scores are 
averaged. It would seem reasonable 
to conclude that the estimated average 
reliability of the test-retest (n=2 
would be reasonably close to .435 
(column 4, Table I) . 

Vernon’s observation about im- 
proved reliability with increased fre- 
quency of responses led to the idea 
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that if one could elicit a greater vari- 
ety of scores from subjects the relia- 
bility of scores would be increased. 
Although this line of reasoning is 
unsound, it, however, led to the ques- 
tion of the relationship between the 
number of individuals giving a par- 
ticular score and the split-half relia- 
bility of that score. Are the reliabili- 
ties of scores frequently given any 
higher than the reliability of scores 
infrequently given? For the Usual ad- 
ministration the correlation between 
split-half reliabilities (z’ transformed) 
and the number of individuals giving 
these scores was .092 and for the Usual 
plus R.B.E. technique the correlation 
increased to .266. The author has no 
way of understanding the difference 
between these values other than a 
large chance fluctuation and that the 
true value lies somewhere between 
these numbers. To understand these 
values it is necessary to realize that a 
high positive correlation between re- 
liability and frequency would suggest 
that only the compelling quality of 
the blots is consistent for the odd- 
even split whereas the unique contri- 
bution to the blots (low external 
compulsion but high internal pres- 
sure) is inconsistent for the split’. 
A high negative correlation would 
indicate the opposite relationship. 
The optimum relationship, therefore, 
is a zero correlation between relia- 
bility and frequency. The actual 
values obtained indicate that the com- 
pelling qualities tend to be more con- 
sistent throughout the test than the 
unique responses but this is of a rela- 
tively low order and is not too far 
removed from the optimum relation- 
ship. 

Two further correlations were cal- 
culated to evaluate the clinical use- 
fulness of the R.B.E, technique. 
Should the number of responses add- 


*“Compelling” and “unique” are not the 
happiest terms to describe the polar points 
of a process by which individuals either 
come to respond to stimuli in some measure- 
ment of agreement with others or respond 
differently. 
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ed by the R.B.E. technique be very 
highly correlated with the number of 
responses originally given one might 
say that its usefulness was limited or 
one might even be annoyed with a 
procedure that elicits additional re- 
sponses from the compulsive’s ex- 
hausting productivity but adds few 
responses to the large class of under- 
productive individuals, The correla- 
tion between R in Usual administra- 
tion to the additional R_ obtained 
through the R.B.E. technique was 
.625. This value suggests a consider- 
able amount of relationship yet is not 
so high as to preclude obtaining re- 
sponses from underproductive indi- 
viduals. The other correlation sought 
was between the split-half reliabilities 
from the Usual administration and 
the split-half reliabilities from the 
Usual plus R.B.E. technique. Again a 
very high positive correlation would 
indicate that the improvement in re- 
liability is obtained from those scores 
already high in reliability and _ that 
the R.B.E. technique adds little to the 
scores with low reliability values. A 
negative correlation, on the other 
hand, would indicate that the R.B.E. 
technique significantly alters the Ror- 
schach test. The obtained correlation 
between  split-half reliabilities was 
.749 indicating a moderately high re- 
lationship but one in which some 
changes in reliability are occurring as 
a result of the R.B.E, technique in- 
cluding improvements in reliabilities 
of scores initially of low reliability 
(Compare columns 3 and 1, Table I, 
especially for Content scores) . 


DISCUSSION 


The R.B.E. technique increases re- 
sponses by a meaningful percentage. 
This 30 per cent increase in responses 
is correlated only to a moderate de- 
gree (.625) with the number of re- 
sponses initially given. Perhaps the 
most relevant illustration concerns 
the six records with the lowest num- 
ber of Usual responses. One subject 
gave 7 responses, one gave 8, and four 
gave 9 responses. The 7 and 8 response 
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records added 3 responses each, one 
of the 9 response records added 5, 
another added 3 and the remaining 
two 9 response records gave no R.B.E. 
responses, These quantitative data 
indicate to only a small degree the 
value of the R.B.E. technique. The 
quality or character of these addi- 
tional responses has often served to 
deepen one’s understanding of the sub- 
ject and in some cases it provided 
critical information through which 
one was first enabled to understand 
the entire record. These qualitative 
observations on the clinical use of the 
R.B.E. technique was gained with 
subjects other than the ones employed 
in this study. 

The skewed distribution of Ror- 
schach scores and the intercorrelation 
between scores would act to reduce 
the improvement in split-half relia- 
bility but these cannot be precisely 
determined with the methods em- 
ployed in this study. Were these fac- 
tors controlled, it would seem unlikely 
that the improvement in reliability 
would be completely cancelled out. 
No matter how small the improve- 
ment in reliability might turn out to 
be, it takes on importance in estab- 
lishing the validity of the Rorschach. 
The relationship of validity to relia- 
bility is more in the nature of an 
exponential equation than a linear 
relationship and one might reason- 
ably expect an increase in the number 
of studies yielding valid findings than 
is currently the case. 

The score per cent residual corre- 
lation with R increases with the Usual 
plus R.B.E. technique; however, it 
was shown that there was a significant 
improvement in reliability of Content 
scores alone even though these score 
per cents do not show any increase in 
“residual r with R.” The Content 
scores also seem to show up better in 
the relationship between number of 
individuals giving a particular score 
and the reliability of the score. Even 
though relatively few individuals give 
certain of the Content scores, the re- 
liabilities of these scores are relatively 
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high. This is seen in Nature, Geogra- 
phy, Art and Architecture. These data 
would suggest that Content analysis 
of the Rorschach has more to recom- 
mend it than is indicated in most of 
the Rorschach literature. 


A rather fundamental question that 
remains to be evaluated is whether 
the Rorschach test is significantly al- 
tered by the R.B.E. technique. This 
is only tangentially answered in any 
demonstration of improved reliabili- 
ties obtained through the use of the 
R.B.E. technique, The correlation of 
.749 between Usual split-half reliabil- 
ity and Usual plus R.B.E. reliability 
is somewhat equivocal. It indicates 
that some of the reliability values 
change in magnitude and _ position 
with the R.B.E. technique. There is no 
doubt that the R.B.E. technique modi- 
fies the test; the question, anah, is 
whether the modification can be justi- 
fied or supported in terms of general- 
ly improved results. It seems to the 
author that when test instructions 
make no mention about turning the 
cards, any difference in subject han- 
dling of this factor tells us something 
meaningful about the subject. After 
we have obtained this limited unit of 
information, it is uneconomical to be 
satisfied with the limited response pat- 
tern resulting from a narrow inter- 
pretation of instructions. Should a 
patient come to a therapist and be 
unusually inhibited so that in the in- 
itial sessions the history is only briefly 
described, would the therapist be cor- 
rect in terminating this phase of in- 
quiry? Although the therapist may be 
able to assess with a fair measure of 
accuracy the degree of inhibition in 
the therapeutic relationship and by 
inference the restrictions in handling 
outside situations, he would still be 
unable to evaluate the problem. In- 
hibition needs to be assessed but it 
prevents the disclosure of the under- 
lying problem. Furthermore, when 
one can counteract the inhibition with 
a stimulus which is effective in a num- 
ber of cases, one obtains information 
of considerable value about the sub- 
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ject’s differential response to this 
stimulus. Of two subjects who neither 
ask about nor turn the cards, the one 
who proceeds to give R.B.E. responses 
is clinically quite different from the 
one who does not, It nevertheless 
should be kept in mind that the data 
obtained with the R.B.E. technique 
shows a measure of agreement with 
the original responses greater than the 
difference from the original responses. 

With regard to an improvement in 
ability to evaluate the test material 
with the use of the R.B.E. technique, 
the author’s clinical experience with 
it indicates considerable _ benefit. 
These clinical impressions are de- 
scribed in the hope of verification by 
others. The first benefit is an enriched 
record, which when internally con- 
sistent provides a more solid founda- 
tion for personality evaluation and 
diagnosis. The failure to add _re- 
sponses through the R.B.E. technique, 
for subjects who do not turn all the 
cards, generally appears in the antag- 
onistic individuals. In some cases this 
refusal to be coaxed into additional 
responsiveness shows up in such state- 
ments as “the same thing upside 
down.” This type of reaction was seen 
in several hostile, suspicious and 
guarded paranoid patients. It is the 
author’s impression that the R.B.E. 
technique has the following meaning 
to the patient, “I am going to enlarge 
your environment. Can you respond 
to it?” or “Let us look at the problem 
from another point of view, Can you 
get any different ideas?’ One 16-year- 
old girl gave a very sparse record and 
to the R.B.E. technique gave only one 
response on card I, “A mule with his 
head turned away sidewards.” A num- 
ber of other cases further supported 
the impression that a failure to give 
R.B.E. responses was often followed 
by a failure to benefit from therapy. 
Of course further work would be 
needed to establish such a relation- 
ship. 

In a number of cases where the 
subject responded with a sizable in- 
crease in R.B.E. responses, it seemed 





that their initial timidity and guard- 
edness was overcome by the support- 
ive elements in the technique. This 
would suggest a positive prognostic 
implication. In certain cases the sub- 
ject would respond to color and/or 
shading in these R.B.E. responses 
where these were not given in the 
Usual administration. Although Test- 
ing the Limits might have disclosed 
this potential, there may be an ad- 
vantage in determining this through 
a less directive procedure, Some in- 
dividuals who gave a number of F— 
responses in the Usual administration 
came up with improved form quality 
in their R.B.E, responses suggesting 
that they have a better potential for 
reality testing with support than is 
indicated by the responses obtained 
in the Usual administration. In a 
number of cases, the exact reverse was 
true. Adequate form level was main- 
tained in the Usual administration 
but on the R.B.E. responses a number 
of F— responses appeared. Further 
exploration would be necessary to 
determine whether these are individ- 
uals whose precarious hold on reality 
is loosened in an analytic or probing 
type of therapy. 

The addition of the R.B.E. tech- 
nique lengthens the test but this in- 
crease in time is less than the pro- 
portional increase in responses. Al- 
though the additional time require- 
ment is an undesirable feature, the in- 
creased reliability justifies its use, 
particularly in any research on prob- 
lems of validity. Its greatest clinical 
value is with individuals giving “im- 
poverished” or limited response _rec- 
ords. To gain an appreciation of the 
range of response patterns elicited by 
the R.B.E. technique, it would be ad- 
visable to use it routinely until suff- 
cient familiarity is gained. After this 
and under the pressures too often 
connected with clinical work, the use 
of the R.B.E. technique may be dis- 
pensed with for those individuals giv- 
ing rich response records, On only 
rare occasions does the R.B.E. tech- 
nique elicit a clear and open indica- 
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tion of antagonism and resentment at 
the additional requirement. In the 
large majority of cases, the method of 
introducing the R.B.E. technique 
gains the cooperation or at least the 
tolerant acceptance of the subject. 


The odd-even split of the Rorschach 
cards has been most frequently em- 
ployed but it is only one of 126 pos- 
sible splits of the cards. It would be 
possible to determine which split gives 
the highest split-half reliability for 
each score and to check the consisten- 
cy of findings with additional sam- 
ples. Although this might show higher 
average reliabilities than were found 
in this study, the results would be 
somewhat academic unless Rorschach 
studies result in more frequent valid 
findings. The improvement in relia- 
bility found in this study will need to 
meet the test in the area of validity. 
Since this study was done on a rather 
small, homogeneous sample, other 
studies would be needed to establish 
the generality of results on other and 
varied populations. 


SUMMARY 


A technique for increasing the num- 
ber of responses was tested on a sam- 
ple of 53 patients with physically dis- 
abling illnesses. A significant increase 
in responses was obtained as well as 
a significant improvement in odd-even 
split-half reliability. Two factors 
tending to reduce this improvement 
in reliability are indicated and dis- 
cussed. Various data indicate that re- 
liabilities of Content scores are rela- 
tively high and are also relatively 
independent of the number of indi- 
viduals giving these responses. These 
suggest that greater importance may 
be ascribed to Content scores than 
had previously been the case. The 
influence of the “residual r with R” 
on the improved reliabilities of the 
score percentages was evaluated and 
found to be unrelated to the improve- 
ment. An evaluation was also made 
on the error in employing the Spear- 
man-Brown formula for ratio scores. 
Moderately high relationships were 
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shown to exist between numbers of 
responses initially given and _ those 
added by the R.B.E. technique as well 
as between the Usual split-half relia- 
bility and Usual plus R.B.E. relia- 
bility. Clinical impressions in the use 
of the R.B.E. technique were dis- 
cussed. 
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Psychologists’ Predictions and Twins’ 
Evaluations of Self and the Paired Sibling 


Lowe. H. Storms, RONALD S. Mintz, JAMEs O. PALMER 
Neuropsychiatric Institute, U.C.L.A. Medical Center 


Several recent studies have con- 
cerned the influence of adherence to 
norms or social stereotypes on the 
accuracy of prediction (or postdic- 
tion) of behavior. Caldwell (1958) 
found that the agreement of his judges 
with normative data was by far the 
most powerful determinant of their 
success in predicting questionnaire 
responses of an alcoholic, a psychia- 
tric patient, a criminal, and a normal 
subject. Gage (1952) discovered that 
his judges’ predictions of self-descrip- 
tions were more accurate when the 
predictions conformed to the judges’ 
social stereotypes. Corah, Feldman, 
Cohen, Greuen, Meadow, and Ring- 
wall (1958) showed that students 
agreed that many of the pairs of items 
in the Edwards Personal Preference 
Schedule contained one item more 
socially desirable than the other (de- 
spite Edwards’ careful pairing) , and 
that such rated social desirability cor- 
related .88 with proportions of re- 
sponse choices made by another sam- 
ple of students. 

This is a report of the failure of 
two psychologists to predict the self- 
descriptions of members of twin pairs 
from projective test data, except to 
the extent that the descriptions con- 
formed to the modal responses made 
by the twins, even though they suc- 
cessfully matched the twins on the 
basis of the same data. 

PROCEDURE 

Five same-sex pairs of twins (four 
female, one male), all college stu- 
dents, were asked to describe them- 
selves and their twins on the same 30 
yes-no items, A battery of projective 
tests was administered, including the 
Rorschach, TAT, Rosenzweig P. F., 
Draw-a-Person, Word Association, and 


a Sentence Completion test. Ss were 
also asked to describe an average day 
in their lives five years in the future. 

Using the projective test data, two 
clinical psychologists trained and ex- 
perienced in the use of projective tech- 
niques but neither involved in the ad- 
ministration of the tests nor acquaint- 
ed with any of the Ss gave their evalu- 
ations of the Ss on the 30 items on the 
basis of the Ss’ projective test re- 
sponses. They also predicted how the 
Ss would answer the items and how 
they would describe their twins. In 
addition, the psychologists attempted 
to match the twins. 

The amount of agreement between 
the various descriptions and_predic- 
tions was measured in terms of the 
number of identical responses to the 
30 items. For control purposes the 
same 10 Ss were randomly re-paired so 
that each S was coupled with a non- 
twin. Amounts of agreement were 
then obtained in the above manner 
as if the new pairs were twins, and 
the resulting figures were compared 
with the appropriate figures for actual 
twins to control for stereotypy and 
chance variations. For example, the 
number of agreements between A’s 
decription of her twin, B, and B’s self 
description was compared with the 
number of agreements between A’s 
description of B and the self descrip- 
tion of C, a non-twin with respect to 
A. 

Since the results appeared to be at- 
tenuated by the presence of a number 
of non-discriminating items, those 
items which were answered in the 
same way in over 75 per cent of the 
descriptions were eliminated. Twelve 
of the thirty items were retained as 
sufficiently discriminating. These 12 
items are listed in Table I. 
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TABLE I—Questions Used in 
Predictions and Descriptions 


Quesuion 
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Therefore, the projective tests re- 
vealed discernible similarities between 
twins and discriminable difterences 


Number Question among twin pairs. However, the psy- 

- Do you day-dream frequently? chologists’ descriptions of the Ss were 

" me yen sonny Soe saatenes at related to nothing and the psychol- 

other people? ee 6 See, a 

; ee ogists’ predictions of what the Ss 

13 Do you get stage fright? ‘ 

17 ie etek connie tee to anak would say about themselves were no 
ere loneliness? better than chance as defined by 
day 19 Would you complain to a waiter matching the predictions with self-de- 
Ire. if you were served inferior or scriptions of non-twins of the Ss (68 

poorly prepared food? oat 7) aeneee fs ‘ble 
[wo 20 Do you usually enjoy spending — — ee SS 
ex. an evening alone? 120). The descriptions of the same 
»ch- 21 Do you make new friends easily? Ss done by their twins corresponded 
ad- 24 Are people sometimes successful wit what the Ss said about them- 
2 in taking advantage of vou? coe Se. ee ae - 1 .- 

: cliege eae selves in 72 of a possible 120 agree- 
int 26 Do you have difficulty in making ; ; ? I 7 ge aS 
alu- up vour mind for vourself? ments as compared with Js agree- 
the | 9g Do you usually prefer to keep ments with the self descriptions of 
re- | your feelings to yourself? non-twins, The resulting chi-square is 
the 29 — — _—* unsure significant (p<.05) but is only one of 

about the future? il ialles i oe ciene ari . , ’ 
10W 30) hed sien anietinins tnebied anes sixteen initial comparisons, only two 

‘nip : of which were significant; so this re- 

In what is right and what is ALIC Ne a Ce : o a eS 
»ted wrong regarding behavior sult may be misleading. In any case it 

concerning sex? is interesting that the twins’ desc rip- 

een tions agreed no more with Ss self de- 

dic- RESULTS scriptions than did the psychologists’ 
> . + 7c rT re ~ 7 © rap > > 

the | On the basis of the projective test predictions (72 versus 71 agreements). 

the | protocols alone, two psychologists in- The data are presented in Table II. 

the | dependently matched the five twin It was hypothesized that the psy- 
d so pairs perfectly. Even eliminating the  chologists’ predictions being no better 
non- male pair because of clues to their sex than “chance’’ but just as accurate as 

J 
vere | in their one-day future biographies the Ss’ descriptions of their twins 
iner | (both mentioned “my wife’), this might be due to the operation of 
and | result is significant beyond the .01 stereotypes for psychologists. The ac- 
5 J / P 5 
ared level (using an exact probability test). curacy of psychologists’ predictions 
tual 

ye Tasie Il—Numbers of Agreements Among Subjects 

ae Descriptions of Self and Twin and Predictions and Descriptions Based on 

te Projective Test Information 
self is 

the Predictions of 

g Psychologists’ 

A S Agreements between Self Descriptions Self Psychologists’ 
crip- Descriptions by Twins Descriptions Descriptions 
ct toe Self Descriptions 35b (26) a 72* (52) 71 (68) 62 (60) 

Descriptions by Twins 36b (30) Fie 4 (67) 58 (56) 
e at: Psychologists’ Predictions 
nber of Self Descriptions 32> (43) 68 54) 
Psychologists’ 
hose Descriptions 38b (38) 
the i ; 
r the « Control figures in parentheses. 
velve » There are 60 possible agreements in these cases, 120 in all others. The comparisons on the 
diagonal were done for pairs of twins rather than individuals, For example, each of the ten 
d as Ss’ self descriptions can be compared with the twin’s description of that S$, but there are only 
e 12 five possible comparisons of twins’ self descriptions. 
* Significant at the 5% level. 
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was tested against a control figure 
which consisted of the number of 
agreements between psychologists’ pre- 
dictions of Ss self descriptions and the 
self descriptions of Ss for whom the 
predictions were not intended. This 
control figure was significantly greater 
than the number of agreements be- 
tween Ss’ descriptions of their twins 
and self-descriptions of non-twins (68 
versus 52 agreements, p<.05; this was 
not an ad hoc selection from a num- 
ber of comparisons but was done to 
test the above hypothesis) . What ap- 
pears to have happened is that psy- 
chologists predicted in accordance 
with social norms of which they had 
more awareness than the Ss (or at 
least used more extensively) and did 
as well as the Ss did in describing 
their siblings on the basis of intimate 
acquaintance. In making their predic- 
tions, both psychologists consciously 
considered what they thought would 
be deemed socially desirable by the 
Ss. That there were stereotypes opera- 
ting in the psychologists’ prediction 
behavior is further indicated by the 
fact that randomly paired psychol- 
ogists’ predictions were significantly 
more alike (p<.02) than randomly 
paired descriptions of the Ss made by 
their twins. 

Although there were more individ- 
ual differences in the descriptions 
made by the twins than in the pre- 
dictions of the psychologists, there is 
evidence that their descriptions were 
influenced by a different kind of stere- 
otype. They erred in the direction of 
thinking their respective twins more 
like themselves than is actually the 
case. Their descriptions of their twins 
were significantly more like their own 
self-descriptions than they were pre- 
dictive of the twins’ self-descriptions 
(97 versus 72 agreements of a possible 
120, p<.001). In other words, the Ss 
projected their own conscious self 
concepts in describing their twins. 

It is interesting that the projective 
test data apparently did not contri- 
bute to the psychologists’ predictive 
success although they were sufficiently 


Psychologists’ Predictions of Twins’ Evaluations 


rich in meaningful cues to allow them 
to match the twin pairs perfectly. One 
usually anticipates that a more “re- 
fined” and detailed predictive study 
will yield more information than a 
matching study, but this was not true 
in this case. Perhaps the selection of 
items was at fault. This is supported 
by the a priori unlikely result that 
twins were no more alike in their self- 
descriptions with those items than 
were non-twin control pairs. 


These results are consistent with 
Palmer’s (1951) findings in an earlier 
study of the matching versus the item 
check list methods of validation of 
projective techniques, Although thera- 
pists successfully selected Rorschach 
reports to match their patients, they 
failed to agree with Rorschach inter- 
preters in describing the same pati- 
ents on a check list. However, the in- 
terjudge reliability on the check list 
was above chance for both the Ror- 
schach interpreters and _ therapists. 
Palmer suggested that the two sets of 
judges were using consistently differ- 
ent “conceptual frameworks”. Per- 
haps “stereotypes” would have been 
the more appropriate term. 


SUMMARY 


Self descriptions and twin descrip- 
tions of 5 pairs of same sex twins were 
compared with each other and with 
predictions and descriptions done by 
two psychologists based on a battery 
of projective techniques given to the 
twins by another person, It was found 
that while the clinical psychologists 
matched the test protocols of the twins 
perfectly, they were unable to predict 
the twins’ self descriptions differen- 
tially. However, their predictions were 
as accurate as the twins descriptions 
of each other. It appeared that psy- 
chologists’ successes were largely due 
to the applicability of their stereo- 
types regarding common or average 
behavior. Twins displayed personal 
stereotypes in the form of viewing 
their siblings in terms of their own 
self images. 
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The Revised Bender-Gestalt And Male Alcoholics ' 


R. IAN Story” 
University of Michigan 


INTRODUCTION 


Emphasis on the nature of funda- 
mental perceptual processes has con- 
stituted the focus of many recent de- 
velopments in clinical research and 
practice employing projective instru- 
ments (Hutt, 1953; Piotrowski, 1957; 
Schachtel, 1941, 1950). The Bender- 
Gestalt test has been a_ relatively 
prominent device in diagnostic testing 
procedures, being used especially by 
those confronted with patients sufter- 
ing various cortical impairments. Yet 
it would be too much to say that its 
potentialities as a projective technique 
have even begun to be systematically 
explored. Psychological research in the 
area of alcohol addictions, in particu- 
lar, has been very deficient with re- 
spect to the most rudimentary projec- 
tive aspects of the Bender-Gestalt test. 
To be sure, the literature does contain 
reports of three investigations in 
which the Bender-Gestalt was used, 
either singly (Curnutt, 1953) or as 
one of two or more tests in a battery 
(Kaldegg, 1956; Kates, 1953), but the 
findings obtained, if not actually con- 
tradictory, are often conflicting and in 
many ways difficult to compare and 
explain. The present paper begins 
with a brief review of previous studies, 
proceeds by reporting an attempt to 
replicate one of these investigations 
(Curnutt, 1953), and in addition pre- 
sents results derived from testing a 
number of hypotheses revelant to the 
Bender-Gestalt as a specifically pro- 
jective technique. 

Kates and Schmolke (1953) pub- 
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lished the first study concerned with 
the Bender-Gestalt records of alcohol- 
ics in which scores were calculated for 
18 male alcoholics and 18 non-alco. 
holic custodial workers in a psychia- 
tric hospital who served as a control 
group. The investigators found no sta- 
tistically significant differences _ be- 
tween the performances of alcoholic 
and controls when compared for total 
raw scores, as determined by the Pas- 
cal and Suttell (1951) method of scor- 
ing the Bender-Gestalt, scores for in- 
dividual designs, and configuration 
scores. In fact, the control subjects 
earned a slightly higher (poorer) 
mean raw score than did the alcoholics 
in the sample. Kates and Schmolke 
(1953, p.44), further reported “no 
qualitative difference between the 
Bender-Gestalt| performance of the 
two groups.” 

Without minimizing the import- 
ance of this study, three criticisms of it 
may be made. First, the sizes of both 
testing samples are smaller than statis- 
tically desirable. Second, we suspect 
that a control group composed of 
hospital custodians is far from ideal, in 
fact markedly atypical. The research 
evidence of Stanton and = Schwartz 
(1954) supports the notion that 
hospital attendants might constitute 
an unrepresentative control sample. 
Third, by concluding merely that the 
reproductions of alcoholics and con- 
trols failed to differ qualitatively the 
authors make impossible an exact re- 
plication of their study. It is import- 
ant not only to report what difference 
or differences were being sought, but 
also what led the authors to expect 
such differences, and how their pre- 
sence or absence might be explained 
and integrated. 

A second study has been reported 
by Curnutt (1953) who tested the 
usefulness of scoring the Bender-Ges- 
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talt according to the Pascal and 
Suttell method as a tool for discrimi- 
nating between alcoholics and non- 
alcoholics. Like Kates and Schmolke, 
he carried out his research in Okla- 
homa at a time when that state main- 
tained Prohibition laws.* Curnutt’s 
findings, that the mean score of the 
control group was 52.68 while the 
mean alcoholic score was 72.68, al- 
lowed him to conclude that a mean 
score difference of this magnitude was 
significant at the .01 level and that 
the test could discriminate between 
the two samples. 

Curnutt further attempted to iso- 
late “a syndrome or unique configura- 
tion of signs unique to alcoholics” (p. 
288), although no plausible reason 
is given for suspecting any individual 
sign nor all of the signs in their sever- 
alty to be unique to alcoholics other 
than that only four members of the 
control group exhibited them. Thus, 
by definition, none of the signs was 
“unique” to alcoholics. We are inclin- 
ed to feel that there is no a priori or 
persuasive theoretical reasoning in 
favor of the view that these signs 
should be unique to alcoholics, especi- 
ally if such an isolation procedure im- 
plies assembling a body of signs diag- 
nostic of an “alcoholic personality.” 

Third, Kaldegg (1956) has reported 
results from a group of 16 male and 2 
female alcoholics tested on the Ben- 
der-Gestalt and various other tests. 
His study suffers markedly from the 
lack of a control group against which 
to assess the records of alcoholics, 
from the relatively small sample, and 
from the fact that the reproductions 
are not scored according to any of the 
available systems. Kaldegg was of the 
opinion that a psychoneurotic rather 
than organic picture emerged from 
his data. 

The author’s own conception of the 
alcoholic is that of an _ individual 
manifesting a wide range of neurotic 
symptoms among which addiction to 


*At the very least, the route to alcoholism in 
this situation would be contra-legal behavior 
or “delinquency.” 


alcohol is particularly obtrusive. 
Thus, alcoholics may be expected to 
display, not a consistent or unique set 
of disturbances, but rather an array of 
complex disorders some of which ap- 
pear to a greater or lesser degree in 
all alcoholics while others either over- 
lap a number of different psychiatric 
groupings or are specific to only a 
small percentage of those addicted to 
alcohol. In the present study we shall 
select a few of the chief aspects of psy- 
chodynamic functioning widely con- 
sidered typical of male alcoholics and 
make specific hypotheses regarding 
the corresponding reproductions to be 
expected on the Bender-Gestalt on the 
basis of these prominent psychodyn- 
amic traits, We shall also attempt to 
validate Curnutt’s findings, but un- 
like Curnutt whose approach was 
strictly empirical, we shall try to sug- 
gest why these alcoholic signs, if they 
reappear at all, should be so strikingly 
evident in the alcoholic’s record. 


TESTING PROCEDURE 


In order to follow our hypotheses, 
it is first necessary to grasp the method 
of test administration employed, for it 
differs considerably from the proced- 
ure used in the studies reviewed a- 
bove. In general we follow the meth- 
od of administration proposed by 
Hutt (1953) and use the Revised 
Bender-Gestalt designs which he has 
devised. The main procedural inno- 
vation involved consists of giving a 
different set of instructions, where- 
by, after the standard procedure, the 
testee is asked to elaborate or modify 
the original drawing in any way that 
renders it more aesthetically pleasing 
to him, and then to state his associa- 
tion to what the elaboration suggests 
or represents. 


HyPoTHESES AND EXPERIMENTAL 
METHOD 


Our initial hypothesis is that since 
integration of ego functioning on the 
part of alcoholics is widely felt to be 
at a lower, less efficient level than 
that of a _non-psychiatric control 
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group, this differential functioning 
level will be reflected in a significant 
difference in mean scores for these 
two groups, alcoholics earning the 
higher scores.1| Here we shall ex- 
amine Curnutt’s proposal that alco- 
holics should earn a Z score of at 
least 59 but not greater than 91. A less 
molar hypothesis concerns the fre- 
quent observation that alcoholics are 
exceedingly anxious people. One way 
in which this anxiety may manifest 
itself, we suggest, is in the compul- 
sive and meticulous counting of the 
number of dots in a design, either 
aloud and moving the lips, or with 
the pencil (or finger). This overly 
controlled, perfectionistic behavior is 
best observed on design five; our 
hypothesis is that alcoholics will 
count the dots at least once on this 
design, and in the manner specified, 
significantly more often than control 
subjects. Curnutt’s investigation sug- 
gested a second hypothesis concern- 
ing design five to the effect that alco- 
holics should receive a score of 2 or 
more on this design. For the reason 
stated above, we disbelieve this claim 
and hypothesize that alcoholics and 
controls will not differ significantly 
on the dichotomized variable of score 
less than 2 and score of 2 or more on 
design five. 

A low tolerance for frustration and 
corresponding avoidance of stress are 
among the most frequently observed 
behavior patterns in alcoholics. Char- 
acteristically, this behavior is to be 
seen in withdrawal or escape from 
the demands of interpersonal activi- 
ties rooted in deepseated and_per- 
vasive anxiety about interpersonal re- 
lations in general. Briefly, rather than 
endure the frustrations of unsatis- 
factory cathexes, the alcoholic chooses 
to flee from them. We hypothesize 
that this psychological blocking in the 





‘Some of the hypotheses investigated have 
been directly suggested in a provocative ar- 
ticle by Hutt 1953; the reader is referred to 
this chapter for additional sources on the 
Revised Bender-Gestalt test and for an illus- 
tration of the designs. 
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face of interpersonal demands should 
be evident in the response behavior to 
certain designs having intersecting, 
overlapping, or joined lines, e.g. de- 
signs A, four, six, and seven. On the 
revised design six, for example, where — 
the stimulus may be perceived as 
either two intersecting sinusoidal lines 
or two separate, nonintersecting, yet 
still touching sinusoidal lines, we 
hypothesize that alcoholics will per- 
ceive and reproduce these lines in 
the latter fashion, i.e. as non-inter- 
secting, significantly more often than 
the control subjects. We further hypo- 
thesize in advance that in their 
elaborations of design seven, which is 
the most difficult to reproduce with 
complete accuracy, the alcoholics will 
wholly separate the two irregular hex- 
agons, or reproduce them as separate 
but with two ends just touching, a 
significantly greater number of times 
than the control group in their elab- 
orations. If this occurs, a number of 
inter-related hypotheses bear psycho- 
dynamically upon such a_ tendency. 
The simplest hypothesis would be that 
in terms of expending energy, this el- 
aboration represents the easiest, least 
demanding way of modifying this de- 
sign. Low tolerance for the stresses of 
“interpersonal overlapping,” so to 
speak, might also help to explain this 
visual-motor separation if it occurred 
with more than chance regularity. 
Much less easy to substantiate experi- 
mentally would be the more overtly 
psychoanalytic derivation that since 
alcoholism represents a failure in the 
sublimitation of latent homosexual 

personality trends (Fenichel, 1945) 

separation of the two phallus-like 
hexagons is in response to threatening 
or even panic-inducing homosexual 

urges which the alcoholic is attempt- 
ing to repress. 

The suppression of affect, especially 
when the affect pressing for release is 
heavily weighted with opposition and 
hostility, is another frequently men- 
tioned crucial defense in the psycho- 
dynamics of many alcoholics. Stated 
somewhat differently, emotionally a- 
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rousing stimuli must be controlled 
and made non-emotional, coherent, 
and ordered by the alcoholic; what- 
ever is chaotic and poorly secured 
must be anchored and stabilized. Sev- 
eral designs elicit marked feelings of 
emotion when placed before the 
testee, with designs two and six prob- 
ably being the most emotion-inducing 
of any. Thus, we hypothesize that alco- 
holics in elaborating design two will 
try to relieve the emotion created by 
the slanted and free-floating columns 
of circles by a change in slant to the 
vertical, by the use of solid straight 
lines, or by reversing the direction in 
slant of the circles. This last elabora- 
tion would represent a less adequate 
suppression of affect since it further 
may well reflect overt hostility and 
rejection of the test. Hutt (1953) has 
suggested that opposition and antag- 
onism should also be manifest in mild 
rotations of certain designs in a coun- 
ter-clockwise direction. Since design 
seven presents the most striking verti- 
cal placement of figures, we should 
most expect counter-clockwise rota- 
tion to occur on this design. Thus, in 
view of Curnutt’s rotation sign, our 
specific hypothesis is that alcoholics, 
significantly more than controls, will 
rotate the upright hexagon on design 
seven more than 5 but less than 20 de- 
grees to the left. 

The experimental subjects tested 
in this study consisted of a group of 
30 white male alcoholics drawn con- 
secutively from two Toronto in-pat- 
ient clinics for treatment of alcohol- 
ism, 24 coming from Brookside clinic, 
six from the Bell Clinic. None of these 
subjects had received any medication, 
with the occasional exception of Anta- 
buse, for at least 24 hours prior to the 
time of testing and none had received 
any form of electro-shock therapy. 
There is no reason to believe that 
Antabuse treatment influenced test 
performance. The socio-economic lev- 
el of all the patients was in the mid- 
dle-class range, none being drawn 
from a skid-row type alcoholic popula- 
tion. Within this range, lower-middle 
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to middle-middle class patients pre- 
dominated but a few upper-class alco- 
holics were also included. Some had 
undergone previous treatment for 
their drinking problem and all of the 
patients, even the youngest, had suf- 
fered problems related to drinking for 
at least 5 years. The age range was 23 
- 60, the mean age being 43. 

The contro] group was composed 
of 30 white male, non-psychiatric, ele- 
mentary and secondary school teach- 
ers. Their age range was 24-56 with 
a mean age of 40 and their socio-econ- 
omic status was very similar to that of 
the alcoholic group. All of the control 
subjects denied drinking problems but 
all stated that they would drink social- 
ly. They were enrolled in a summer 
course for teachers offered by the Uni- 
versity of Toronto and responded as 
volunteers to an appeal by the investi- 
gator for a control sample. Participa- 
tion was not mandatory, academic 
credits were not involved, and those 
that signed up appeared to do so in 
order to co-operate and to see at first 
hand a research setting for alcoholics. 

The records of all subjects were 
kept anonymous by having all distin- 
guishing marks erased and then coded 
independently from a table of random 
numbers. The author then scored all 
the records according to the system of 
Pascal and Suttell, having first scored 
all the examples at the end of this 
manual with results in close agree- 
ment with those agreed upon by the 
authors. Twenty-four records were 
then randomly selected, twelve being 
chosen from each of the two groups, 
and scored independently by an ex- 
perimental psychologist whose results 
thus served as a reliability index for 
the author’s scoring.» The reproduc- 
tions were later analyzed by the 
author for the purpose of scoring and 
tabulating the presence or absence of 
the hypothesized signs. 

A product-moment correlation co- 


D. Vogel, Research Associate, Alcoholism Re- 
search Foundation who volunteered to act as 
the reliability check for the present study. 
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TABLE I. Mean Score Differences* and t-Value 
Alcoholics N = 30 Controls N — 30 
Raw Scores 7 Scores Raw Scores Z Scores 
Range 26 - 81 59-117 6 - 29 42 - 68 
Mean 50.73 85 16.26 53 
s 12.62 6.1 
t 13.52; p <.0005 for one-tailed test 


* Controlled for education. 


TABLE II. Chi-Square Tables for Projective Hypotheses (H) 


H Alcoholics 
H Non -H 
Counting dots, 
#5 22 8 


Score of 2 or more, 
+n 98 9 


Oo 
Intersection, 
+6 7 25 
Separation of 

hexagons etc., #7 20 10 
Change in columns, 

#2 18 12 
Rotation of hexagon, 

#7 1] 19 


4 


Liquid responses, 
$6 16 5 


efficient was employed to obtain a re- 
liability coefficient between the 24 
pairs of scores given by the two scor- 
ers and results in a coefficient of r = 
99.46. It is emphasized that these sets 
of scores were obtained independently 
and with identifying marks deleted 
from the reproductions. 
RESULTS 

Table I presents the data relevant 
to use of the t-test for mean score dif- 
ferences between alcoholic and control 
groups. The range in raw scores for 
alcoholics is 26 - 81 with a mean raw 
score of 50.73; the alcoholics’ Z score 
range is 59 - 117 and the mean Z score 
when controlled for education is 85. 
The range in raw scores for control 
subjects is 6 - 29, their mean raw 
score is 16.26; the control group’s Z 
score range, again controlled for edu- 
cation, is 42 - 68 and mean Z score is 
53. A t-test can be applied to test the 
null hypothesis of only chance differ- 
ences in mean scores between the two 
groups; with D.F —58, this null hypo- 
thesis may be rejected at <.0005 level 


hn 


or 


Controls 


H Non -H “ Pp 

13 17 1.39 < 05 

26 4 18 65 

18 12 6.85 < Ol 

8 22 8 < Ol 

7 23 6.85 < Ol 

3 27 4.56 < 05 

2 19 16.43 < .005 
for a one tailed test and we conclude 


that the mean score differences indi- 
cate independence of our two groups. 
Table II is a summary of the statis- 
tical operations and results concerning 
the various projective hypotheses 
made. The outcome of the chi-square 
analyses are as below and follow the 
earlier order of presentation of the 
hypotheses. 
1. Alcoholics count the dots on design five, 
aloud or with a finger or pencil, signifi- 
cantly more often than the controls; p<.05. 

Alcoholics and controls do not differ sign- 
ificantly on the dichotomy 
than 2 and score of 2 or more on design 
five; p.65. 

Alcoholics differ significantly from 
trols in frequency of reproducing design 
Six as separate non-intersecting _ lines; 
p <0l. 

Alcoholics, in their elaborations of design 
seven, significantly more than con- 
trol subjects either totally separate the 
two hexagons or draw them with two tips 
just touching; p<.01. 

In elaborating design two, alcoholics 
either change the columns of circles to 
the vertical plane, use solid straight lines, 
or reverse the direction in slant of the 
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circles significantly more often than con- 
trols; p<.01. 

Alcoholics rotate the upright hexagon in 
design seven more than 5 but less than 
20 degrees to the left a significantly greater 
number of times than control subjects; p 
<5. 

As with the results of virtually all 
projective testing, some unexpected 
systematic findings emerged from the 
data upon close inspection, One such 
discovery in the present study concern- 
ed the elaborations and associations to 
design 6 by the alcoholics. Significant- 
ly more often than the control sub- 
jects, the alcoholics elaborated the 
sinusoidal curves to represent water in 
such forms as waves, ripples, rivers, 
torrents, lakes, etc, “Twenty-one sub- 
jects from each group elaborated this 
design in some way other than mere- 
ly recopying the original stimulus; a 
chi-square analysis was formed and 
yielded p<.005. 


DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


The broadest hypothesis under in- 
vestigation is that the differential 
level in ego functioning of alcoholics 
and non-psychiatric control subjects 
will manifest itself in a significant dif- 
ference in mean scores for these two 
groups on a visual-motor test, in this 
instance the Revised Bender-Gestalt 
test. The direction of this difference 
is specified in favor of the alcoholics 
earning higher (poorer) deviation 
scores than the controls. Strong sup- 
port for this hypothesis is offered by 
the t-value of 13.52 which is signifi- 
cant at <.0005 level. This result is 
significant at an even higher level 
than Curnutt’s finding which was sig- 
nificant at the .001 level. Moreover, 
the mean Z score obtained for alco- 
holics is more extreme in an upward 
direction than that in Curnutt’s study; 
consequently, the range of alcoholics’ 
Z scores was also greater in the pre- 
sent study, 59 - 117 here as against 59 
- 91 in the Oklahoma study. The con- 
trol groups in both studies had almost 
identical mean Z scores. We conclude, 
therefore, that the Bender-Gestalt is 
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able to distinguish quantitatively with 
a high level of confidence between an 
alcoholic and non-psychiatric control 
group. 

Six further exploratory hypotheses 
were submitted to test and all received 
significant statistical support. In ad- 
dition, a seventh significant finding 
was revealed, viz. the alcoholics’ mark- 
ed tendency to elaborate and associate 
liquid responses on design six. We can 
propose, in post hoc fashion, one or 
two explanations for the emergence of 
these water-related elaborations. One 
line of speculation, for example, 
would suggest that such associations 
are prima-facie evidence of the alco- 
holic’s fixated oral preoccupations, 
water merely representing alcohol in 
sublimated form. A second conjecture 
might be that water and liquids in 
general represent psychologically the 
oceanic longing for reunion with a 
loved and omnipotent mother (Feni- 
chel, 1945, p.405). Yet a third postu- 
lation would beg that fluid elabora- 
tions of this kind indicate the regress- 
ed and ill-defined state of the alco- 
holic’s ego boundaries, All three sug- 
gestions dispose us to the opinion that 
alcoholics are orally dependent people 
seeking assistance from others, in some 
cases the mother, in other cases men. 

One of our major criticisms of Cur- 
nutt’s study was that there is little 
justification for the notion that the 
six signs which he found with striking 
regularity in his alcoholic sample are 
in any sense unique to alcoholics in 
general. In no instance were any of the 
so called unique signs found solely 
in the records of alcoholics, and in no 
instance was any sign consistently 
found in the records of all alcoholics. 
The author believes that the results 
of testing patients with a wide variety 
of other psychiatric disorders on the 
Revised Bender-Gestalt would weaken 
still further the view that any sign or 
configuration of signs is unique vis-a 
vis any group bearing a single broad 
diagnostic label. We do believe, how- 
ever, especially with reference to the 
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work of Kates and Schmolke, that the 
burden of responsibility rests with the 
investigator to state what distinguish- 
ing qualitative signs are being sought 
on the Bender-Gestalt before conclud- 
ing that none are discoverable. 

The exceptionally high reliability 
coetficient of 99.46 obtained from in- 
dependent scoring of 24 records is 
striking evidence for the usefulness of 
the Pascal and Suttell method of scor- 
ing deviations on the Revised Bender- 
Gestalt test, even though this system 
was devised for Bender’s original test. 
The slight but important differences 
between Hutt’s revised designs and 
the earlier ones raised no problems in 
scoring. Perhaps the greatest short- 
coming in this scoring system is the 
absence of deviation norms for design 
A, an absence which Pascal and Sut- 
tell fail adequately to explain. Pre- 
sumably, it is to be regarded as a 
practice item introducing the testee 
to the kind of task lying ahead. Our 
own feeling is that the reproduction 
of design A can be highly informative 
and in a way that permits scoring 
those deviations indicated on many of 
the later designs, number four in par- 
ticular. 

A possible criticism of the conclus- 
ions drawn from this study is that 
the results are not so much attribut- 
able to the experimental variable alco- 
holism, as to the variable of whether 
or not the subjects have a low toler- 
ance for discomfort and have sought 
admission to a clinic. In other words, 
some may raise the objection that the 
types of responses given by the alco- 
holics are simply those of people who 
come to clinics or of non-volunteers 
and non-teachers rather than of alco- 
holics at large in the population; and 
that the responses of the control group 
represent those of volunteers and tea- 
chers. Our design does not permit us 
to meet this criticism with decisive 
evidence to the contrary. It therefore 
places a degree of restraint upon the 
generalizability of our findings, un- 
less, of course, an alcoholic is defined 
as an individual being treated at a 
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clinic for alcoholism and is not to be 
considered an alcoholic until so situ- 
ated. Ii it is true that we have been 
dealing with an extreme group of al- 
coholics we acknowledge this possibil- 
ity and limit our conclusions to a ran- 
dom sample of that population of al- 
coholics who have come to an alcohol- 
ism treatment center. 

The significance of the findings re- 
ported seems to support at least two or 
three legitimate contentions regarding 
the Revised Bender-Gestalt test. In the 
first place, it is able to distinguish al- 
coholics in an in-patient clinic and 
non-psychiatric control subjects on the 
basis of their deviation scores. Second- 
ly, when analyzed in the light of clear- 
ly stated qualitative variables it can be 
a most sensitive, eficient, and instruc- 
tive device for the eliciting of depth 
material in personality dynamics. On 
the other hand, it should not be used 
atomistically in the sense of looking 
in one to one fashion for unique signs 
diagnostic of individuals belonging to 
well-defined nosological categories.® 
Further, the Revised Bender-Gestalt is 
a highly reliable test with respect to 
inter-scorer reliability; its test-retest re- 
liability is a problem awaiting a more 
long term investigation. 


SUMMARY 


A replication study has been report- 
ed using the Revised Bender-Gestalt 
test on 30 male alcoholics and a com- 
parable control group of 30 school 
teachers. Yet unlike earlier investiga- 
tions, this study has, in addition, made 
use of projective theory to hypothesize 
what kinds of differential test repro- 
ductions should be expected on the 
basis of certain psychodynamic traits 
repeatedly mentioned as typical of 
male alcoholics, e.g. compulsivity, o- 
vert anxiety, low stress and frustration 
tolerance, suppression of affect, oppo- 
sition, and antagonism, It is emphasiz- 
ed that these neurotic personality 


* The author is clearly of the opinion, how- 
ever, that certain kinds of visual-motor re- 
sponses on this test consistently point to cor- 
responding kinds of psychodynamic functions. 
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characteristics are not unique to alco- 
holics, are not found universally in all 
alcoholics and, correspondingly, that 
no test signs unique to alcoholics or 
manifested by all alcoholics should be 
hypothesized. 

A t-test of mean score differences in- 
dicated the ability of the Revised Ben- 
der-Gestalt to distinguish alcoholics in 
a treatment clinic from non-psychia- 
tric controls, p<.0005. All of the 
author’s projective hypotheses receiv- 
ed support from the chi-square opera- 
tions performed. A systematic, signifi- 
cant finding emerged on design six: 
alcoholics made perdominantly liquid 
responses in their elaborations and as- 
sociations to the design. Inter-scorer 
reliability was shown to be unusually 
high for the Revised Bender-Gestalt. 
Finally, its sensitivity to deeper level 
personality mechanisms was stressed. 
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Orality, Image Fusions and Concept-Formation’ 
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INTRODUCTION 

Several studies (French, 1955; Ap- 
plezweig, 1954; Forster, Vinacke, & 
Digman, 1955) and a review of the 
studies on the Luchins Water-Jug test 
(Levitt, 1956) have shown there is 
little or no consistency among differ- 
ent tests proposed as measures of 
rigid problem-solving behavior. As a 
result, it has been concluded that 
rigid behavior is dependent upon 
three factors: (1) the nature of the 
test, (2) the conditions of test admin- 
istration, and (3) behavioral deter- 
minants within the subject (Apple- 
zweig, 1954). 

The present study is concerned 
with the last of these three factors, the 
behavioral determinants of rigidity, 
specifically in the Hanfmann-Kasanin 
Concept-Formation Test (H-K test) . 
We propose three behavioral determi- 
nants as important for solving the 
H-K test, and we have used scores 
from the Rorschach as independent 
measures of these determinants. That 
is, subjects who had been given the 
H-K test under uniform conditions 
were also given the Rorschach. Then 
the relations between Rorschach 
scores and measures of H-K test per- 
formance were studied. Because of the 
frequent inconsistent findings among 
different studies (Levitt, 1956), it was 
felt necessary to have three inde- 
pendent replications in the present 
study before reporting our findings. 


The Behavioral Determinants and 
Their Independent Measures 


The H-K test consists of 22 blocks 
of 6 different shapes, 5 different col- 
1 These studies were supported in part by re- 
search grants from the Graduate School, Uni- 
versity of Oregon, and in part by a grant 
from the National Institutes of Mental 
Health (M-2034) . 


ors, 2 different heights, and 2 different 
sizes of top-surface areas. The subject 
is required to group the blocks into 
four groups according to some rule or 
principle. The correct solution re- 
quires consideration of the height and 
top-surface area only, ie., grouping 
the tall, large-top surface area blocks 
together, the tall, small top-surface 
area blocks together, etc. 

On the basis of these characteristics 
and the observations of how Ss ordi- 
narily go about attaining the correct 
solution, we propose the following 
behavioral determinants as important 
for solving the H-K test: 

Behavioral Determinant (A). The 
ability to set aside, at least tempo- 
rarily, routinized, set ideas concerning 
the important aspects of the environ- 
ment. 

Independent Measure. We _ have 
used Holt’s (1957) index, Image Fu- 
sions, Level II?, as the measure of the 
ability to set aside temporarily rou- 
tinized modes of conceptually cate- 
gorizing the environment. Predomi- 
nantly this is made up of responses 
showing contaminations (which have 
a cultural or artistic justification) and 
fabulized combinations, e.g., centaur, 
a crab throwing a sheep. The ration- 
ale for using these measures is that in 
these Rorschach responses also there 
is a setting aside of reality-standards, 
i.e., of the usual ways of conceptual- 
izing what things are and how they 
go together. 

Behavioral Determinant (B). A pas- 
sive, receptive attitude which allows 
for the influence of new ideas relating 
to previously unnoticed aspects of the 
environment. 


2? For the Rorschach measures of the behav- 
ioral determinants we are in debt to R. Holt 
and his co-workers (Holt, 1954; Holt, et. al., 
1957) . 
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Independent Measure. For the 
measure of the passive, receptive atti- 
tude we have taken Holt’s measure 
of libidinal orality. This includes re- 
sponses which have as their content 
something pertaining to eating, the 
mouth, or oral activity, e.g., food re- 
sponses, drinking, mouth open expec- 
tantly. 

Behavioral Determinant (C). The 
relative absence of aggressiveness. 

Independent Measure. For the 
measure of aggressiveness we have 
used Holt’s scales on manifestations 
of aggression in the content of Ror- 
schach responses. This includes indi- 
cations of potential aggression (e.g., 
fierce lion), active aggression (e.g., 
exploding bombs) , threatened objects 
(e.g., cowering animal) , and damaged 
objects (e.g., conductor without his 
head) . 

Finally, because we do not believe 
these determinants are independent 
of each other in facilitating problem- 
solving, we propose that a composite 
score made up of all these measures 
will also be related to H-K test per- 
formance. 


EXPERIMENTAL PROCEDURE 
The investigation consisted of three 
independent replications, each one 


with different Ss and a different exam- 
iner (Sonoda, 1959; Sengstake, 1959) . 
Subjects 

Male and female college students 
recruited from courses in psychology 
were utilized. Twenty-seven Ss (16 
male, 11 female) were in the first 
replication, twenty-three Ss (10 male, 
13 female) in the second, and thirty 
Ss (19 male, 11 female) in the third. 

In two of the replications the Ror- 
schach was administered first, fol- 
lowed by the H-K test. In the first and 
third replications both tests were giv- 
en on the same day. In the second 
replication there would sometimes be 
an interval of two to three days be- 
tween the tests for a given subject. 
The administration of the H-K test 
was different from the customary ad- 
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TABLE I—P Values of Differences 
in Rorschach Scores Between 
“Pass” and “Fail” Ss on the H-K Test 


Image 

Aggres- ‘Fusions, 

Oral sion Level II 

Ist replication P<05* P>05 P>05 
N= 27 

2nd replication P<05 P>05 P<05 
N= Ze 

3rd replication P>05 P>05 P<05 
N = 30 

For combined POM P>05 P<01 


three P values 

“The Mann-Whitney U Test (Siegel, 1956) 
was used to determine the P value for each 
score in each replication separately. A one- 
tailed test was used. The direction of the 
relations for which the P value is below the 
.05 level is the predicted one. 

>The P value that the obtained combined 
probability values for each Rorschach score 
on the three replications could have been ob- 
tained by chance, was determined by the Chi- 
square model suggested by Jones and Fiske 
(1953). 


ministration only in the manner in 
which the cues were given. In order 
to make the time to correct solution 
a more comparable score — at least on 
an objective basis — one cue (turning 
over one block) was given every five 
minutes after the initial cue was given 
during the instructions. 

Results 


Table I presents the results on the 
differences between Ss solving the 
H-K test in less than 30 minutes (Pass 
Ss) and Ss taking more than 30 min- 
utes (Fail Ss) on each of the Ror- 
schach measures proposed. This is 
done for each replication separately, 
and for all combined. 

Inspection of Table I shows that 
the Rorschach scores of Orality and 
Image Fusions, Level II both differ- 
entiate reliably between the Pass and 
Fail Ss for the three replications con- 
sidered together. The Aggression 
category did not. 

A single, combined measure involv- 
ing all three Rorschach scores was also 
developed. Distributions on each Ror- 
schach score were split at the median, 
and Ss were given a plus sign for 
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TABLE II]—Tests of Association 
Between Number of Favorable 
Rorschach Signs and H-K Test 
Performance 
Number of Favorable Rorschach Signs 
Ist Study 2nd Study 


H-K Test 
Performance 0,1 23 0,1 ra 
Pass 6 15 2 13 
Fail 6 0 6 l 
P<.005* P<.005 
3rd Study 
Pass 7 12 
Fail 9 4 
P<05 
*In each case, Fisher’s Exact P was used 


(Siegel, 1956) . 


scoring above the median on the Oral 
and Image Fusion indices, and a plus 
sign for scoring below the median on 
the Aggression category. Then the 
number of plus signs for each S was 
summed. Thus the number of possible 
plus signs for each S ranged from 0 
to 3. In Table II the relations be- 
tween the number of plus signs and 
H-K test performance is presented for 
sach study. As can be seen, remark- 
ably strong and consistent results 
show up under this analysis. 


DISCUSSION 


We have now to analyze the meas- 
ures involved in order to see what 
likely psychological processes may be 
inferred on the basis of our results. 

The shape and color of the H-K 
blocks are the most obvious and 
easily verbalized aspects of the blocks, 
and almost all Ss try first to solve the 
test on the basis of these characteris- 
tics. Past experience no doubt con- 
tributes to this. We are taught, and 
find it most often useful when deal- 
ing with small objects, to distinguish 
and identify them in terms of their 
shapes and colors. Since the correct 
rule involves height and top surface 
area, it is obvious that the longer Ss 
persist in using the more easily 
grasped color and shape ideas, the 
longer it will take to solve the test. 
A crucial, though perhaps obvious, 
step, then, for solving the H-K test is 
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to set aside in one’s thinking those 
concepts which are, unfortunately, 
both incorrect and supported by past 
experience. 

We may compare this analysis with 
the processes involved in the Ror- 
schach measures of Image Fusions, 
Level II. In these responses, the sub- 
jects see something that does not ex- 
ist: the responses have relations with- 
in an object or between two objects 
which do not exist in reality, We may 
formulate this as the ability to con- 
sider consciously possibilities sug- 
gested by the present stimulus ma- 
terial, but which possibilities run 
counter to concepts based on past ex- 
periences with reality. 

From the consistency between the 
two measures just discussed we may 
infer that there is a preconscious se- 
lection mechanism which, for some 
people more than others, keeps out of 
conscious awareness, on the basis of 
likelihoods established in the past ex- 
perience, possible contents suggested 
by the sensory field. 

We turn now to the other Ror- 
schach score consistently related to 
time to correct solution on the H-K 


test — the measure of libidinal orality. | 


We have proposed that this reflects a 
passive receptive attitude which al- 
lows for the influence of new ideas 
related to previously unnoticed as- 
pects of the environment. The follow- 
ing psychological analysis of a typical 
behavior sequence illustrates what we 
have in mind. 

Subjects frequently start to separate 
the blocks correctly, but then some 
stop while others carry through to the 
correct solution. During this phase 
we believe S is guided by a vague 
sense of “size” as the important cue, 
though it is not “size” in the sense of 
volume as the tall, small-top surface 
area blocks (murs) are approximately 
the same volume as the short large- 
top surface area blocks (biks), and 
Ss very rarely confuse them in this 
phase. Some Ss can continue to op- 
erate on the basis of the height by 
top-surface area even though they can- 
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not verbalize the rule they are using.* 
Other Ss cannot. They stop, get con- 
fused, and either return to an earlier 
idea they had tried, or don’t try any- 
thing for a while. 

The successful S then is able to 
carry through to the correct solution 
on the basis of a rule not clear in his 
own mind. He is more receptive to 
impressions of this kind. The failure 
§ on the other hand is more critical 
of such impressions. He may not be 
able to continue on the basis of an 
impression he cannot verbalize, and 
because this impression is difficult to 
verbalize, he gives up on it. 

There is a notable similarity be- 
tween our formulation of the role of 
receptive attitude in solving the H-K 
test. and Heidbreder’s concept of 
“spectator behavior.” 

In Heidbreder’s extensive experiments on 
problem solution, O’s task was to discover 
the rules of a game by trial and error. Her 
outstanding result was the existence of spec- 
tator behavior. The more common participant 
behavior consists in trying out hypotheses. 
In spectator behavior O has no hypothesis to 
test; all his guesses have been proved erron- 
eous, and he can only make random responses 
and watch for some new hypothesis to emerge, 
as it often does after a while. Spectator be- 
havior may perhaps afford an answer to the 
question of how hypotheses arise. The recep- 
tive attitude may be just what is necessary to 
allow some hitherto unnoticed aspect of the 
situation to take effect. (Woodworth and 
Schlosberg, 1955, pp. 821-22.) 

Even if we grant that a_ passive, 
receptive cognitive attitude may fa- 
cilitate solving the H-K test, it still is 
a long, logical leap to infer the 
strength of this kind of attitude from 
the number of libidinal oral responses 
on the Rorschach test. The logic can- 
not be made complete or rigorous at 


We are confident that Ss cannot verbalize at 
this stage because usually Ss cannot verbalize 
the rule correctly even after having carried 
through to the correct solution. When, after 
having solved it, the § is asked for the correct 
rule, he typically stops, looks at the blocks, 
and slowly, hesitantly tries to put into words 
what the basis was. It seems quite evident 
that during his correct sorting of the blocks 
S does not have a verbalized form of the 
rule in mind. 
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this time, but we can note that the 
recent work in the area of psycho- 
analytic ego psychology may point the 
way. Some ego attitudes (e.g., recep- 
tivity) may be derived from instinc- 
tual forms of expression and be put 
to use by the ego in coping with 
reality (Hartmann, 1951). 

A further specification of this in a 
form pertinent to our present results 
and interpretation is contained in 
Kris’s formulation of the part played 
by “regression in the service of the 
ego” in creative thinking (Kris, 
1951). In his formulation, an oral at- 
titude on the part of the ego with 
respect to the unconscious, and the 
ability to suspend, temporarily, 
reality-testing, are considered neces- 
sary for the emergence of creative 
ideas. 


SUMMARY 


To determine some of the behav- 
ioral determinants of rigidity in one 
test situation, a study with three in- 
dependent replications was done on 
the consistencies between the Hanf- 
mann-Kasanin Concept-Formation 
Test (H-K test) and the Rorschach. 
Two Rorschach scores, taken from 
Holt’s Manual for Scoring Primary 
Process Manifestations, were found to 
differentiate reliably between those 
Ss who could solve the H-K test with- 
in 30 minutes and those who could 
not. The first score was the number 
of image fusions — e.g., fabulized com- 
binations — and was interpreted as 
measuring the ability to set aside, in 
the H-K test, the easily-seen and 
easily-verbalized aspects of shape and 
color in order to consider something 
different. The second measure con- 
sisted of the number of Rorschach 
responses with oral content or conno- 
tation, and was taken to indicate a 
passive receptive attitude favorable 
for considering new and different 
ideas — an attitude which would fa- 
cilitate discovery of the correct solu- 
tion on the H-K test. Furthermore, a 
composite index made up of the 
above two measures plus one based 
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on the number of Rorschach _re- 
sponses with aggressive content was 
found to differentiate very reliably 
between successful and unsuccessful 
Ss on each replication. Possible rela- 
tions to formulations of Heidbreder 
(spectator behavior) and Kris (re- 
gression in the service of the ego) 
were briefly indicated. 
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The Hibernating Syndrome 


PAULINE G. VORHAUS 
New York Regional Office, Veterans Administration 


In a recent unpublished talk as a 
participant in a symposium on Proj- 
ective Techniques and Personality 
Theory!, the present writer referred as 
follows to certain psychodynamics 
which she has frequently found in as- 
sociation with a picture of general 
withdrawal: 

“In my thinking about it I have 
called this syndrome the Hibernating 
Syndrome. This name seems appro- 
priate because the arresting thing 
about the Rorschach picture present- 
ed by this group of patients is the 
‘sleeping through the long winter’ 
aspect; with its implications of the 
slowing up of vital energy-consuming 
processes, while they await the warm- 
er, more hospitable climate; the 
Springtime, into which they can 
emerge. In other words, what I have 
frequently seen in these records is a 
personality intact, but withdrawn 
from the too-hard situation (the too- 
cold winter). Many of these patients 
carry a ‘depressive’ diagnostic label, 
and indeed they are withdrawn and 
secluded. But, as seen in the Ror- 
schach, they are not withdrawn out 
of a wish to leave life. They are mere- 
ly awaiting the day when it will be 
safe to emerge.” 

The following Rorschach protocol 
is given in full, including the long 
Testing the Limits section, because it 
is felt that this illustrates the poten- 
tial capacity and the emergence which 
can take place, once the patient feels 
warm enough and safe enough that 
he dare come out. It seems worth add- 
ing that the writer has done therapy 
with a number of such patients, and 
has watched with something ap- 
proaching awe, the growth which 
takes place, once they know that “‘it 





*Joint Session of the American Orthopsychi- 
atric Association and The Society for Pro- 
jective Techniques. 


is now Springtime, and that there is 
therefore nothing to fear.” 

The patient whose Rorschach is 
presented below is a 38-year-old, 
Negro male, who in boyhood received 
only a grammar school education. 
After his military service he took a 
course in cabinet making and since 
then has been successfully pursuing 
this work. He has been married ap- 
proximately 12 years. There are no 
children. 

The patient listed the following 
problems in referring himself for test- 
ing: Family troubles, due to his jeal- 
ousy; insomnia; restlessness; over-de- 
pendence on his wife, and occasional 
difficulty in controlling his temper. 
He stated that he hopes to receive 
psychotherapy, explaining, “If I could 
learn to control my jealousy — it is 
not of other men, it is a jealousy of 
her time and interests. I want so much 
to de things that interest her, and if 
she doesn’t show any interest, that up- 
sets me very much. If I could only 
understand why I do it.” 


RorRSCHACH EVALUATION 


The outstanding aspect of this pa- 
tient’s Rorschach is the marked differ- 
ence it indicates between present func- 
tioning and capacity levels. This is 
true, not alone in intellectual capa- 
city, It is even more impressively true 
of a wide range of personality reac- 
tions. There is, however, a strange 
aspect to this personality potential, as 
the Rorschach pictures it. It appears 
as a hidden thing; almost as though 
within the functioning self, there were 
concealed a second self (so concealed 
that in very truth only “X-Ray eyes” 
could detect its presence) . It is there- 
fore, not a presently functioning per- 
sonality picture at all; not even one 
only occasionally used, It is instead, 
present in dormant form only; intact, 
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The Hibernating Syndrome 


RORSCHACH PROTOCOL 


1. “This reminds me of a bat.” 


III. 


“This sort of reminds me of an abdo- 
men.” 


7 
“And this reminds you of some sort 
of bone — some parts of the human 
anatomy — don’t know exactly.” 

es 
9 


“Gee, I don’t know. This one has me 
stumped — don’t know what it reminds 
me of.” 

22 


“Sort of an ox head.” 


“This also reminds you of — sort of 
butterfly, I think.” 


I. 


Il. 


Q. 


Ton 
oo 


Ill. 


Q. 
~ 


Q. 


“This would be the wings of the bat; 
this his head, and this — I think you'd 


call it his tuft or something — that 
sticks out — like the ears. This, of 
course is his back — and the body — 


his tail here.” 
(Anything else to say about it?) 


“As though its in a resting position, 


with its wings out (demonstrates by 
stretching his own arms out) . 
“Yes, (abdomen) this would be more 


or less like the waist of the person — 
the waist line here (2 upper red Ds 
indicated) and this like the hip part, 
and of course, then you imagine the 
legs, etc. That’s about all.” 


(Where one might see such a thing?) 


“The way I would see it, like the bone , 


structure, as if you were looking at a 
skeleton.” 


“Yes — the same thing as this other 
(Card II). It gives generally the 
same outline. This would be, of course, 
the stomach. (At first pointed vaguely 
somewhere between center red D and 
S. Then definitely to 8). And the blad- 
der section in here — and then the 
general outline of the outer bone struc- 
ture. 


one 


Q. (Ox head read back?) 

“Yes — in a sort of a way it gives you 
the impression of a bull with his head 
down, as if charging towards you. These 
would be the (upper side Ds) 
and this, of course, would be the mouth 
—as he had his head down to charge; 
(Lower D and surrounding S indicated) 
this, of course, would be the feet as he 
goes towards you.” 


horns 


“Yes, this reminds me of a type butter- 
fly Ive seen — but it’s very rare.” It’s a 
darkish butterfly and they mostly rest 
in those big yellow flowers. Of course, 
these would be his wings — and _ the 
head section here (upper D) and this 
his tail section. 


(Anything else to say about it?) No. 
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VII. 6 
1. “It reminds you of little goats standing 
on their heads against rocks.” 
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“Yes, this reminds me of a tortoise with 
his neck out — of course — and this — 
the shell of his back, and these the legs 
— protruding from his back — and this 
would be the rear end of him.” 

(Neck out?) 

“Well, a tortoise, as you know, if you 
touch him or something — they us- 
ually put their heads in — but when 
they are peaceful they put their heads 
and feet out. Might be in the process 
of going some place. 


“Yes, you can tell, the shell part up, 
because most tortoises have like a sort 
of seam on top, I believe.” 


“Yes, it appears as though might have 
been, maybe enjoying themselves — and 
they run to pounce their little heads 
against the rocks and turn sommer- 
saults. That’s the appearance it gives 
— as though they may be having fun.” 
(Parts seen?) 

“This would be the rocks (Lower D) 
and this the head and the little whis- 
kers and of course, the neck line and 
his front legs — and this the mid sec- 
tion of his body — (usual neck) and 
this the hind quarter (usual face) and 
this the rear leg (usual feather) as he 
kicked up.” 

“Goat because of the form — of course 
— and by the pressing — well, this I 
would say would be the head section 
— against the rocks. 


. (Why rocks?) 


“I just said rocks; — could be any other 
thing, but I guess they would bump 
their heads against the rocks rather 
than against each other. I guess no 
other animal would be pushing against 
rocks like that.” 


“If you hold it this way it gives you the 
impression — well, I would say it 
could be a bear, maybe in the polar 
region, and he could be stepping across 
ice. He’s being very careful.” 

(Racoon?) 

“Yes, it could be a bear or a racoon — 
either one.” 

“Polar region because of the sharp 
peaks of whatever he’s stepping on — 
and usually you associate this with a 
sort of cold atmosphere.” 








/ 

“This reminds me of a picture I saw 
of the female — (long pause) — The 
lower section of the female.” 


j 

“And this also reminds me of some of 
the sections of the same thing — except 
(voice fades out). Like the ovaries here 
and the different sections.” 


ANALOGY QUESTIONS: 


Carps IX anp X 


F/C? 

“Yes, it is — because usually in these 
book photographs they usually have 
colors. I guess for quick and _ positive 
distinction. 

.“Yes — (color helped). And then some 
of the shapes are almost identical to 
some of the parts.” 
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“Yes, it could be — say the — even the 
womb — the vagina — at the bottom 
section, and this (upper orange) could 
be the ovaries — and of course — this 


would be the stomach.” 

(Where one would see such a thing?) 
“I remember a picture I saw in a medi- 
cal book — and it 
this — they had different 
the male and female anatomy and this 


was very similar to 
sections of 


reminds me of one section of it.” 


. (What about it made it look particular- 


ly like an anatomy book drawing?) 


“T guess the shape of it.” 


“Yes, this gave more of a scattered -- -. 
This (Card IX) was more drawn in 
one section. This (Card X) more scat- 
tered sections. These (pink areas) would 
be more the bone structures — and this 
(blue area) the ovaries — and _ these 
(upper green) the tubes. And of course, 
this (upper grey D) would be the - 
can’t think of the name — where it 
comes together.” 
“*That’s all, I guess.” 

TESTING THE LIMITS: 
(Ps described) 
“Yes. I could see that very easily. It 
would be as though one animal is on 
his back — balancing the other. I would 


say the animal might be a buffalo or 
something of that nature. 


. “This would be the back of the animal 


and this would be the rear part, I guess 
— (usual clasped hands part) and this 
the front — with feet here.” 

“Buffalo because of the high peak here 
You know they have a very high part, 
on their back.” 

(Fc?) No, not used. 

“I was going by the shape.” 

(Head?”) — “I was thinking of this as 
the rear — but now that I look at it, 
this could be his head section and this 
his rear, as though braced. Ear here - 
and this his mouth and his front paw.’ 
(Braced?) 

“Yes, it seems as though he might be 
pushing.” 


’ 


(As examiner said, “People,” he re- 
plied) . “Yes, this gives you the idea of 
two people, maybe beating drums 
These the drums — leg section here 
and the hands and heads.” 
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“It would suggest women — because it 
gives the appearance that these might 
be their skirts blowing.” 

(Asked to use center D) 

“Well, now this again brings in some 
tropical atmosphere. This (upper D) 
gives you the impression of some sort 
of monkey swinging.” 

(Describe) 

This could be — I think — a South 
American monkey — those very small 
cute little ones — and he gives the im- 
pression that he might be enjoying 
himself. And the people give the im- 
pression too of enjoying the music. 
This I don’t know (center D). 
(Various FCs offered) 

“Bow tie maybe — Yes. Butterfly — I 
can’t see. The shape isn’t too much like 
a 

“No — just the shape.” 


(FM and M offered) 

“Yes, it could be, sort of — oh, a gorilla 
type thing. Yes, it could be. It gives the 
impression of a sort of a big giant of a 
thing (hunched himself over) that can 
hardly move himself along.” 


. “It also gives the impression of some- 


one dressed like a clown — sort of an 
acrobatic thing, like looking through 
his legs.” 


. “Clown because — I guess the sadness 
in the eyes here — you know — most 
clowns look very sad — as though he 


might be saying, ‘pity me. 
(Fe offered) 

“Yes, it would give you the appearance 
of — probably a leopard skin spread 
out to cure. Is that what they call it?” 


. Leopard skin, I think, because of the 


texture — the light and dark. 


(Asked to use DS) 

a) “This (side blue) gives you the im- 
pression of some sort of big spider.” 
b) “This (lower D) gives the impression 
of two — don’t know what you call it 
— maybe a beetle — one of those long 
things — not sure of name.” 


. “Beetle because it looks like two — with 


their heads together.” c) “This (side 
brown) gives you the impression of a 
cricket.” 

“Body section here, rear here, this the 
front because they usually go with their 
paws up. And this here (pink) doesn’t 
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but non-participating (as though 
merely stored or preserved within the 
existing individual) . It is like an en- 
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remind me of any animal in particular 
— I don’t think.” d) “And this (upper 
D) reminds me somewhat of a crab — 
two of them.” 

e) “This (pink) just reminds me of a 
landmark on a map.” f) “This looks 
like some sort of musical note (usual 
wishbone)” g) ‘‘And here — it re- 
minds me of maybe a nice little cute 
dog, as though he had just gotten up 
and is stretching his front paws.” 
(demonstrated with a stretching ges- 
ture of his arms.) 


(As examiner offered card patient 
turned it.) 


(Various FM and M offered.) 


“Rabbit on dog — maybe — but I can’t 
get the —” (voice fades out) . 

(Describe) 

“It would be sort of the same way as I 
described the goats — this the rear sec- 
tion here.” 

“OF course if you look at it this way — 
this could be two animals looking at 
each other. This could be the head and 
this the ear. But how they could bal- 
ance themselves this way — they're too 
heavy.” 

“Oh, now I see what they mean by the 
ladies looking at each other — with the 
funny hair-do. Maybe could be two 
busy-bodies (laughed) — yes — now I 
see it.” 

“There’s a lady in the movies — can't 
think of the name — made up to play 
character roles — sort of a busy-body 
— the eccentric type.” 

(Examiner returned to percept C, 
“*cricket’’) . 


. “No, (color not used) just the shape, 


because a cricket, I believe usually is 
black.” 

(If color was used in lower D) 

“No, the shape more or less.” 

(Various FCs suggested) 

“That’s what I meant. I didn’t mean 
beetles. Yes, caterpillars. They seem to 
have some sort of joints in them (Fc) 
(FC used?) 

‘“‘No, not really, but now that you men- 
tion it, caterpillars are green.” 


somehow shut off from outer 


existence. It seems best, therefore, at 
this point to offer two Rorschach in- 
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FUNCTIONING PERSONALITY (RORSCHACH I) 


terpretations; one, the currently func- 
tioning personality, the other the 
“dormant” personality. It may be 
that, in later comparing or contrast- 
ing these two pictures, the meaning of 
the strange Rorschach phenomenon 
will emerge. 


Evaluation of the Functioning Per- 
sonality: The most immediate im- 
pression of this patient’s personality 
functioning, is that he is markedly 
withdrawn. This withdrawal does not 
carry the impression of apathy; nor 
does it appear to be due to ego con- 
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striction or to any gross develop- 
mental lack or impairment. Rather, 
it seems as though the capacity to re- 
act affectively has been turned inward, 
so that such feelings as he experiences 
are associated with whatever the 
thoughts or phantasies which loom so 
meaningfully to him, At this point in 
the Rorschach analysis (focused on 
the quantitative aspects only) we can- 
not yet know the nature of the ego- 
involved ideas. We can, however, note 
that they are dominated by pleasure 
impulses, and in that sense are neither 
mature nor entirely reality oriented. 
In fact, reality testing is so little de- 
veloped, that we can infer a marked 
reliance on wishful thinking, and an 
ensuing tendency either to deny or to 
disregard such reality aspects as run 
counter to these phantasy-dominated 
needs. 

It should be added, that in spite of 
the above, the Rorschach picture is 
not one which suggests psychosis. The 
problem seems to stem from a need to 
re-structure reality to meet his emo- 
tional needs, as distinct from any 
impairment of intellectual function- 
ing. His energy seems so wholly bound 
up with his efforts to preserve these 
inner “needs,” that we can hypo- 
thesize that they have a strongly de- 
fensive function. In preserving them, 
and therefore passively submitting to 
a fixation on this level, he must have 
been attempting to preserve some- 
thing very important to himself. What 
this is, we cannot know at this point, 
but the immature nature of this inner 
life makes it seem as though the fixa- 
tion (or regression) centers around a 
youthful period; a time when he had 
something of value which he subse- 
quently lost. Since this “something” is 
associated with a childhood type of 
self-preoccupation and _ self-assertion, 
we can further hypothesize that it was 
a small child’s sense of self, as some- 
one “loved” and therefore lovable, and 
that in some way his withdrawal had 
to do with a need to compensate to 
himself when, somehow, he experi- 
enced this love as no longer there for 
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him. 

Turning now to the deeper insights 
offered by the patient’s way of per- 
ceiving the blot material, we can add 
that emotional impact somewhere in 
his development became highly trau- 
matic; causing “pain,” both figura- 
tively and literally. A tendency to take 
recourse in sickness is clearly observa- 
ble, as though, it may be, to force 
from his environment the attention 
which once was given in response to 
sickness by the significant people of 
his past. Clearly, he felt himself in a 
“cold atmosphere” (to use his own 
words in Card VIII) with every need 
to be “very careful in stepping across 
the ice,” which is part of this “polar 
region. 

We can also note that some experi- 
ence of smallness and helplessness, in 
the face of some assaultive and angry 
“beast’”” was experienced so terrifyingly 
as to leave the kind of imprint which 
precludes objective or rational re- 
evaluation. This childhood terror re- 
mained ingrained in such a way that 
it was not open to re-consideration as 
the boy grew older. Repression prob- 
ably performed the immediate task of 
enabling some additional ego-growth 
to occur. To whatever extent this took 
place, however, it became silently de- 
fiant in nature; a secret self-concept 
carefully preserved from the hostility 
and danger without. The “tortoise” 
of Card VI, who “puts his head in 
when you touch him but when peace: 
ful puts his head and feet out and 
might be in the process of going some 
place” seems a fitting description of 
the combination of _ self-protective 
needs and the secret defiance (stick- 
ing his neck out when alone). Since 
the threat which causes the tortoise 
to withdraw is so easily identified in 
this Rorschach with castration fears, 
we can assume that the need to ward 
off the danger took the form, as he 
grew older, of adding to his general 
feelings of inadequacy in the face of 
emotional impact, the sense of specific 
inadequacy in the sexual sphere. We 
can therefore, also assume that he was 
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destined, psychologically speaking, for 
marked sexual problems, of this un- 
consciously self-induced variety. 

An additional Rorschach response 
seems worth quoting here, since it 
offers further insight into these pres- 
ent day “unconsciously self-induced 
problems.”” In a context which facili- 
tates some reaction to the adult wom- 
an, this patient saw two little goats 
who were enjoying themselves as they 
ran to pounce their heads against 
rocks rather than against each other.” 
This is not alone a masochistic reac- 
tion; it is one in which turning in of 
aggression because of fear of a fight is 
so specifically verbalized, that we can 
safely venture the idea that somehow, 
associated with his boyhood relation 
to the adult woman, he developed the 
need to avoid the combat, and _ in- 
stead, masochistically to hit his head 
against the stone wall, It is inevitable 
that such a patient would look for 
stone walls to hit his head against as 
he proceeded through life. It is also 
inevitable that both the fear of the 
punishment to come and the need to 
suffer at the hands of the woman 
would continue on, in classical “repe- 
tition compulsion” fashion. It there- 
fore seems probable that his current 
anxiety attacks (as well as others he 
has previously had) stem from some 
situation which has been unconscious- 
ly “used” by him to re-experience the 
deprivations of his past. In order to 
effect any permanent relief in rela- 
tion to present problems, therefore, 
something more than support is nec- 
essary. Since we can assume his pres- 
ent symptoms to be largely displace- 
ments of the past onto the present, 
long-term analytically-oriented _ ther- 
any seems indicated. 

Before making this decision, how- 
ever, it seems wise first to study Ror- 
schach II (with the many new re- 
sponses spontaneously offered in the 
Testing the Limits period) . 

Evaluation of the Dormant Person- 
ality: A first glance at the “dormant 
personality” picture (the 18 new 
responses evoked in the Testing the 
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Limits procedure) gives the impres- 
sion of an individual also withdrawn, 
but without the “ersatz” satisfactions 
described above. Instead of escape into 
compensatory phantasy, we see here 
preoccupation with conflicting needs, 
in a way which suggests that the sub- 
missive masochistic adaptation is be- 
ing challenged by the need for self- 
assertion and self-esteem. While this 
suggests increased tension, it also in- 
dicates that upstanding ego-drives 
form an important part of this inner 
turmoil. 

The individual depicted here is not 
immature, either in a fixated or in a 
regressed sense. True, a tendency to- 
ward “pleasure phantasy” compensa- 
tions is present, but its energies are 
seemingly bound up in a struggle for 
survival, to an extent which makes it 
clear that they are not affording satis- 
faction, nor providing reality com- 
pensation for the reality deprivation. 
Indeed, as pictured here, they appear 
to be experienced as inimical to the 
self-realization to which the ego is 
committed. Such self-realization de- 
mands active self-expression, and not 
phantasy equivalents. Moreover, the 
upstanding ego needs appear to have 
sound allies in this secret battle. Real- 
ity testing ability is in evidence. So, 
also, is some wish for closeness, with 
its accompanying goal of empathy. 
This latter quality, however, appears 
to be held down by some opposing 
effort to deny the wish for closeness. 
It is largely an untapped resource, as 
it appears here; but one which is 
prognostically important, should this 
patient be given therapy. 

Turning now to such additional in- 
sights as the percepts themselves offer, 
the struggle becomes verbally drama- 
tized, between the _passive-feminine 
adaptation and the compensatory 
phantasy (which we may guess is con- 
cerned with masculine fulfillment. 
The people in Card II, for all that 
they are beating the drums, are wom- 
en) . However, we also glimpse a capa- 
city to get “set” for the struggle, 
should conditions become favorable. 
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RELATIONSHIPS AMONG FACTORS 





Total Responses (R) = /7 
Total Time (T) = 

Average time per response () = 
Average reaction time for Cards I, IV, V, VI, VII = 
Average reaction time for Cards II, III, VIII, IX, X = 


FK + F + Fe _ % 
R 

A+ 

nail 59H 

Number of P= 4 +/ 

Number of O = |- 


(H+ A):(Hd+Ad)= 13:0 
FC + 2CF+3C 
eteett=0 


sum C = 


M:semC= 3:0 
(FM +m):(Fe¢+e+C)= J: ] 
No. of responses tarts VIII, TX, X _ 4) % 


6:3 
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i = 1 1 
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Estimate of Intellectual Level 


Intellectual Capacity Intellectual Efficiency 


.. Very Superior .. Very Superior 
.... Superior ... Superior 
.. High Average ..High Average 
....Low Average Low Average 
..-Dull Normal Dull Normal 
.Feebleminded Feebleminded 


Note that this estimate is based mainly un the following : 
number and quality of W 
number and quality of M 
level of form accuracy 
number and quality of © 
variety of content 
succession 


Manner of Approach 
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DorMANT PERSONALITY (RORSCHACH II) 


(The first “buffalo” of Card II, which 
is on his back and merely balancing 
the other, gives place to a buffalo who 
is braced, ‘as though he might be 
ushing.”’) Again, however, come the 
ears; expressed in Card IV through 
a need to deny. (The “big giant,” 


while accepted, is hunched over s0 
that he can hardly move along). But 
this denial of the power of the “giant” 
is seemingly not sufficiently effective. 
A second percept emerges; a “clown,” 
identified as such “because of the 
sadness in his eyes . . . as though he 
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might say, pity me.” The wish to con- 
tinue on in the safety of being one 
whom the “giant” need not fear, but 
instead is merely someone to be 
laughed at, is clearly indicated. This 
suggests a need to deflate and reduce 
himself, which is surely a strong de- 
terrent to a full-bodied ego effort to 
win out. 

However, the “pitiful clown” mood 
lifts. The patient is able immediately 
after this percept, to struggle through 
to a point where he suddenly sees the 
adult woman (whom he had, when 
first offered, not been able to see) . In 
place of the self-minimizing reaction, 
there is now a cynical description of 
the woman “like some woman who 
plays character roles in a movie; a 
busy-body; the eccentric type.” 

Perhaps the most impressive aspect 
of these “Testing the Limits: re- 
sponses, however, is the evidence of 
capacity for joy and spontaneity; par- 
ticularly as stirred up by the affective 
impact, with its implication of rela- 
tionship needs. These reactions occur 
in percepts which have to do with 
youth. There is the suddenly recog- 
nized “swinging monkey” (described 
as “a very small cute little one, which 
gives the impression that he might be 
enjoying himself.”) | Immediately 
thereafter the joy of the “little mon- 
key” is shared by the previously seen 
“people” in the same card. (“And the 
people give the impression too of 
enjoying the music.”) The very last 
responses, again spontaneously seen, 
are not only in line with the above; 
they seem to point to a possible capa- 
city for reactivating this glad way of 
experiencing life. First, there is the 
“musical note;” then a “nice little 
cute dog, as though he had just gotten 
up and is stretching his front paws.” 
It appears worth adding that the 
examiner made a note to the effect 
that “patient demonstrated this with 
a stretching gesture of his arms.” 

What do these two different Ror- 
schachs indicate, so far as this patient 
is concerned? What suggestions for 
therapy derive from this comparison? 
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Certainly the patient, as the func- 
tioning Rorschach represents him, is 
a “burnt child;” so hurt and so trau- 
matized that like so many hurt chil- 
dren he has withdrawn into a sulking 
depression; with all] its “I won’t play” 
reactions. The “turtle” is in the shell, 
and the only pleasure left to him is 
the masochistic pleasure of knocking 
his head against stones. But, even in 
this Rorschach response, he thus 
knocks his head in order to keep from 
hitting the other one. In other words, 
we are made aware that preserving 
some former love object is the real 
meaning of this masochistic “sit down 
strike” reaction. 

In the “Testing the Limits” section, 
we become eye witnesses to the ori- 
ginal trauma. We also see, however, 
the joyous boy he was before the 
trauma took place. It is as though this 
little boy is still there, alive, although 
removed from participation; awaiting 
the day when he can “get up and 
stretch” and come out of his retreat. 

This seems to be the important 
point, so far as therapy is concerned. 
Clearly, the situation has been too 
hard; the atmosphere “too cold,” for 
this fragile little boy. And in this ex- 
tremity, something somehow wise and 
adult and tender in him (possibly an 
activation of the memory of the one 
who before the trauma had taken care 
of him) has taken: over the task of 
protecting the child who had no 
grown-up there for him. We may infer 
that (psychologically speaking) this 
“protective part” of the personality 
did what nature does for certain ani- 
mals in the too-cold climate; by pro- 
viding the defense of hibernation. 

The therapeutic task, therefore, is 
to prove to the boy now grown older 
that “spring is here,” and that it is 
therefore safe to emerge. This is a 
task which requires on the part of 
the therapist both patience and great 
capacity to accept (on whatever level 
it is necessary to indicate “accept- 
ance” to the child within this man). 
Part of the reason for the importance 
of patience on the part of the thera- 
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pist may already be implicit to this 
Rorschach interpretation. It has_be- 
come explicit to this writer in doing 
therapy with other patients of this 
type. It is not alone necessary to prove 
to the slumbering “child” that it is 
safe to emerge; the “protective par- 
ent” part of the patient, which maneu- 
vered this hibernation, must also feel 
that it is safe to permit the child “to 
come out into the open.” By now, as 
with so many protective parents, he 
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has become the “over-protective par- 
ent” with a real stake in continuing 
this adaptation. 

Gradually, however, if both the 
“boy” and the introjected “protective 
parent” parts of this patient are con- 
vinced that it is truly safe, the emer- 
gence can be accomplished. After 
that, analytically oriented therapy 
may be (cautiously) inaugurated. 


Received September 12, 1959 
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The Relationship Between the Rorschach Shading Response 
and Other Indices of Anxiety’ 


Parricia F. WALLER? 


The significance of the shading re- 
sponse on the Rorschach has been a 
subject of controversy for almost as 
long as has the Rorschach method it- 
self. The original interpretation of 
this determinant, as reported in a 
paper by Rorschach and Oberholzer 
(1942) , related it to “the capacity for 
affective adaptability but (it) also 
indicates a timid, cautious and hamp- 
ered sort of adaptability.” Later writ- 
ers (Beck, 1951; Binder, 1937; Booth, 
1937; Hertz, 1940; Klopfer, 1937; 
Klopfer et al, 1938) tended to agree 
that the chiaroscuro or shading re- 
sponse was in some way related to 
uneasiness, anxiety, and fear. Hertz 
(1940), in a summary of the litera- 
ture on this particular determinant, 
states that the “evidence, while sparse, 
appears to verify the relationship be- 
tween uneasiness, anxiety, depression, 
and fear and the K or Ch categories.” 

However, as the Rorschach became 
subjected to experimental] study and 
verification, there appeared to be 
some disparity between the theoretical 
claims, based on clinical experience 
with the instrument, and the research 
results (Guirdham, 1936; Young & 
Higgenbotham, 1942; Vernon, 1933) . 
One possible explanation for this is 
that many of the research studies are 
based on subjects drawn from college 
populations or populations quite dif- 
ferent from the one on which the 
original hypothesis was based (Ver- 
non, 1933; Wischner, Rotter & Gill- 


‘This article is based upon a portion of a 
doctoral dissertation completed at the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, August, 1958. This 
paper was presented at the 1959 meeting of 
the Eastern Psychological Association, At- 
lantic City, New Jersey. The author wishes 
to express her appreciation to E. Earl Baugh- 
man for his help and encouragement during 
the planning and completion of this study. 

* Now at Roscoe B. Jackson Memorial Labora- 
tory, Bar Harbor, Maine. 


man, 1947). Shading may not be in- 
dicative of anxiety per se, but may 
represent some more general property 
of personality that indicates that, 
when the person is under stress, he 
will react with anxiety. Thus, it could 
be that with a nonpsychiatric popu- 
lation there is not a consistent rela- 
tionship between the shading response 
and other measures of anxiety. The 
original Rorschach hypotheses were 
based on clinical patients, and there 
is no reason to assume that they neces: 
sarily apply to other populations. 
Therefore, it appears that in order 
to investigate the problem it is neces- 
sary to go to the sort of population 
from which the original supposition 
arose. 


However, there are investigations 
which have utilized psychiatric popu- 
lations and have not found the hy- 
pothesized relationship (Guirdham, 
1936; Young & Higgenbotham, 1942) . 
There are several possible explana- 
tions for the failure of these studies 
to substantiate the original claims 
made for the shading determinant. 
First, the question of the validity of 
the interpretation should be raised. 
Perhaps there is no relationship be- 
tween anxiety and shading on the 
Rorschach, and the results of studies 
indicating such a relationship are 
caused by purely chance factors. 
There is not enough evidence to sup- 
port or refute such an explanation. 
The experience of many clinicians 
seems to convince them that there is 
such a relationship, yet it has indeed 
been a nebulous phenomenon to 
measure and evaluate. This leads to 
a second possible explanation for the 
negative results obtained by many of 
the studies in this area. It may well 
be that there is some relationship be- 
tween anxiety and the use of shading 
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in Rorschach response, but the meth- 
ods presently used to determine such 
usage are not sensitive in many in- 
stances to pick it up. 

Sarason (1954) in reviewing this 
determinant concludes that the shad- 
ing response appears to have behav- 
ioral significances, but one of the 
major problems in investigating these 
significances is the low frequency of 
the shading response. He suggests that 
it may be necessary to create a new 
series of ink blots which maximizes 
the presence of shading. In this way 
we can obtain more reliable scores 
and more significant correlations with 
validity criteria. 

Holtzman (1958) has created such 
a series of blots which render essen- 
tially normal distributions for six 
variables, including shading. Al. 
though such a procedure solves some 
major problems, the use of different 
blots means sacrificing much of the 
information already accumulated on 
the basis of the standard Rorschach 
cards. 

Another approach to the problem is 
offered by an inquiry procedure devel- 
oped by Baughman (1958). The free 
association used is the standard one. 
However, during the inquiry the sub- 
ject is presented with the original 
Rorschach card and a series of other 
cards in which various determinents 
have been omitted, e.g., color and 
shading. Eventually nothing but the 
outline of the blot remains (See 
Baughman, 1959). These cards are 
presented with a paired comparison 
technique, and at each stage of pres- 
entation the subject is questioned 
whether the percept is still present 
in the new card, in which card is it 
clearer, and what is it about the card 
that makes one better. Results from 
two studies, one based on nonpsychi- 
atric adults (Baughman, 1959) and 
one based on nonpsychiatric children 
(Marimon, 1958), indicate that this 
method elicits shading as a determin- 
ant more often than does the regular 
inquiry procedure. The Baughman 
paired comparison inquiry results in 
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a greater dispersion of scores for the 
shading responses, so that there is 
greater discrimination among sub- 
jects. This affords a better opportu- 
nity to discover any relationships that 
may exist between the shading de- 
terminant and other variables. This 
method meets the criterion set by 
Sarason while at the same time it pre- 
serves the information already accu- 
mulated about the standard Ror- 
schach blots, much of which would 
have to be sacrificed should an addi- 
tional set of blots be constructed. The 
use of this paired comparison inquiry 
with a psychiatric population should 
provide a fruitful means of investigat- 
ing whether shading on the Rorschach 
correlates with other measures of anx- 
iety that are also used in the clinic. 
METHOD 

Problem: This study was designed 
to test the following hypotheses: 1. 
With a psychiatric population, the 
shading response on the Rorschach 
will show a positive correlation with 
other instruments used to measure 
anxiety in the clinic; 
2. The use of the Baughman paired- 
comparison inquiry will lead to a 
greater number of shading responses 
than obtained with the regular in- 
quiry procedure; 
3. The use of the Baughman pro- 
cedure will enhance any relationships 
found between shading on the Ror- 
schach and other measures of anxiety. 

Subjects: Sixty psychiatric patients 
were chosen from the out patient and 
in patient services at North Carolina 
Memorial Hospital. They were chosen 
on the basis of three criteria: first, 
that they not be considered psychotic; 
second, that there be no question of 
organic impairment; and, third, that 
they be able to read. 


Procedure: All subjects were tested , 


individually. They were first inter- 
viewed in a standard manner to ob- 
tain information regarding their fam- 
ily, occupation, history of illness, ete. 
Then, on the basis of their behavior 
during the initial interview and be- 
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x the | fore any further testing, subjects were Because at least one previous study 
re 1s rated on a scale adapted from Lauter- (Allerhand, 1954) has related the 
sub- bach (1956). On the first part of this texture response to overt signs of 
portu- scale the patient was rated for pres- anxiety, this determinant was inves- 
s that ence or absence of specific overt clin- tigated separately. Because many rec- 
g de- ical signs of anxiety, such as wringing ords contained no texture responses, 
This hands, halting speech, etc. This score within each major group, subjects 
et by } js referred to as Observer’s Rating I. were divided into subgroups accord- 
it pre- On the second part of the scale, sub- ing to whether they had used the tex- 
accu- jects were rated on a seven point scale ture determinant, Using the Mann- 
Ror- of overall impression of anxiety. This Whitney nonparametric statistic (Sie- 
would rating was a subjective evaluation and — gel, 1956) these subgroups were then 
addi- is referred to as Observer’s Rating II. compared on the basis of scores on 
l. The Subjects were then administered two the Welsh Anxiety scale, the Taylor 
quiry } — scales, Vocabulary and Word Fluency, Anxiety scale, Observer’s Rating I, 
hould from Thurstone’s Primary Mental and Observer's Rating II. 
stigat- Abilities (Thurstone & Thurstone, VPN 8 
schach 1919), followed by the Rorschach. RESULTS 
f anx- Thirty of the subjects received the The two major groups of subjects 
clinic. regular Rorschach inquiry, and the were comparable in terms of age, 
other thirty received the Baughman PMA scores, education, and _ total 
; } paired comparison inquiry. Subjects number of responses to the Rorschach. 
signed were then administered several scales Table I shows these comparisons. The 
ses: I. from the MMPI, including the Welsh interscorer reliability for the Ror- 
n, the | Anxiety Scale (1956) and the Taylor schach shading scores ranged from 
schach Anxiety Scale (1953). .95 to .98. This interscorer reliability 
a with The two groups of subjects were Was based on the total number of re- 
eet first compared on the basis of age, Sponses involving shading and the 
, intelligence, education, and total sum of weighted shading score for 
aired: number of responses to the Rorschach. ach procedure. The particular kind 
to 4} Rorschach records were scored by an Of shading, e.g. Y, V, T, did not enter 
—— independent scorer as well as by the into the reliability. 
ar in- examiner to determine interscorer re- The mean total number of shading 
‘ liability. On the basis of the weighted responses for the paired comparison 
: shading scores from the Rorschach, inquiry was 14.83 and for the regular 
niships both groups of subjects were com- inquiry, 5.50. The mean sum of 
' Ror- pared with the other indices of anx- weighted shadings for the paired com- 
nxiety: + ety, namely the Welsh and Taylor parison inquiry was 18.70 and for the 
a tients scales, Observer’s Rating I, and Ob- regular inquiry, 5.83. In both in- 
nt and server's Rating II. stances the difference between the two 
arolina | 
oe TABLE I. Group Comparisons on Some Basic Variables 
: ic: Group A Group B 
von al oS N= 30 N $0 t value’ 
: otal Responses (R) pes 4 | A = 16:50 97 
d, that SD — 10.04 sD = 8.09 
Age X = 34.10 X = 38.67 1.67 
- tested | SD — 9.69 SD = 11.47 
inter- Education (in years) X = 11.90 X = 11.87 04 
to ob- SD= 2.82 SD=— 3.63 
ir fam- Vocabulary Score (PMA) X = 32.87 X = 30.00 83 
255, etc. | . sD = 13.14 sD = 13.53 
shavior Word Fluency Score (PMA) X = 36.93 X = 34.27 389 
SD = 10.29 SD = 12.65 
ind be- t(.05, df 58) — 2.00 
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TABLE II 
Product Moment Correlation Coef- 
ficients* Between Weighted Shading 
Scores and other Indices of Anxiety. 


Group A Group B 


(Baughman (Regular 

Inquiry) Inquiry) 

N = 30 N = 30 
Welsh A 10 05 
Taylor A Bi 06 
Observer's Rating-I 08 30 
Observer’s Rating-II 10 22 


* (= 05) 36 

inquiry procedures was significant be- 
yond the .01 level (Kolmogorov- 
Smirnov two sample test, in Siegel, 
1956) , confirming hypothesis 2. 

Table Il shows the comparisons of 
the weighted shading scores of both 
groups with the other indices of anx- 
iety, namely the Welsh Anxiety scale, 
the Taylor Anxiety scale, Observer's 
Rating I, or total number of clinical 
anxiety symptoms, and Observer's 
Rating II, the overall impression of 
anxiety. None of the product moment 
correlation coefficients was significant. 
These results failed to confirm § hy- 
potheses | and 3. 

The relationship between the pres- 
ence or absence of texture responses 
and the Welsh Anxiety scale, the Tay- 
lor Anxiety scale, and Observer's Rat- 
ing I was not significant. However, 
there was a relationship found be- 
tween the presence of the texture re- 
sponse and the Observer’s Rating II, 
the overall impression of anxiety as 
rated on a seven-point scale. This 
relationship was significant at the .025 
level for the paired comparison in- 
quiry group and at the .02 level for 
the regular inquiry group. While 
these results lend some support to 
Hypothesis 1, they fail to confirm 
Hypothesis 3. 


DISCUSSION 


The point has been made _ previ- 
ously that one of the major difficulties 
in the validation of the interpretation 
of the shading response on the Ror- 
schach has been the low number and 
the skewed distribution of shading 
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scores obtained. It has been stated 
that a larger number of shading re- 
sponses, as well as a greater dispersion 
of shading scores, would enhance the 
relations lips found between shading 
and validity criteria. This difficulty 
was overcome in this study through 
the use of the Baughman paired com- 
parison inquiry. The use of this pro- 
cedure led to a significantly greater 
number of shading responses, al- 
though the total number of responses 
to the Rorschach was not greater. Yet 
neither inquiry procedure revealed a 
significant relationship between shad- 
ing per se and other anxiety meas- 
urements used in the clinic. 

The texture response, investigated 
separately because of the findings of 
at least one previous study, showed 
a signficant relationship with a meas- 
ure of general overall clinical impres- 
sion of anxiety. Contrary to expecta- 
tions, the greater number of shading 


~ 


responses obtained with the paired | 


comparison inquiry did not enhance 
the relationship found. Both the regu- 
lar inquiry and the paired compari- 
son inquiry showed essentially the 
same relationship between presence of 
the texture response and scores on 
other clinical indices of anxiety. 
The fact that the texture response 
was correlated with the overall im- 
pression of anxiety may help explain 
the source of the original hypothesis, 
for this was the only validity criterion 
the early Rorschach workers had 
available. When they referred to anx- 
iety, they were talking about the clin- 
ical impression they had of the pa- 
tient. Later attempts to measure and 
evaluate anxiety have included _pa- 
tients’ introspective reports and have 
led to such instruments as the Taylor 
and the Welsh scales. Yet the measure 
of anxiety as obtained by such scales 
does not appear to be related to the 
measure of anxiety as obtained by 
shading. scores on the Rorschach or 
by a clinical impression of the patient. 
The data obtained in this study, 
using several different measurements 
of anxiety, lead to the question of 
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whether anxiety as we use the term 
is a unitary trait. Are the various 
methods we use to measure anxiety 
getting at different aspects of the same 
thing or are they measuring entirely 
different phenomena? The area of in- 
telligence offers an analogy. Spearman 
(1904) viewed intelligence as some- 
thing basic to the person, a general 
attribute which may be expressed in 
many different ways. Thurstone 
(1938), on the other hand, wrote of 
several separate kinds of abilities that 
go together to make up what we call 
intelligence. These two approaches 
can also be considered in regard to 
such constructs as anxiety. It may be 
that anxiety is something basic to the 
individual and, if present, is detect- 
able according to any of the measures 
that we currently employ. This point 
of view is somewhat analogous to 
Spearman’s views regarding intelli- 
gence. The alternative view is that 
anxiety is a non-unitary construct, 
and that we are subsuming many dif- 
ferent behaviors under one term. This 
view would be analogous to Thurs- 
tone’s approach to intelligence. The 
data from this study support this lat- 
ter view. They indicate that when 
people talk about anxiety in the clini- 
cal situation they are not necessarily 
talking about the same thing. How- 
ever convenient it may be to conceive 
of a construct such as anxiety as be- 
ing unitary, it can lead only to con- 
fusion when the instruments by which 
we ascertain the anxiety do not cor- 
roborate each other. 

While these data were being col- 
lected, questions were asked by psy- 
chiatrists about the results of certain 
patients’ tests. When the information 
was given, there was often some con- 
troversy over it. A patient may have 
obtained a high score on the Welsh 
Anxiety scale, but the psychiatrist 
might question the results, for the 
patient showed virtually no signs of 
anxiety on the ward. A good example 
of the dilemma was a woman who re- 
ported that she woke up early in the 
morning and began to worry desper- 
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ately about the many problems plagu- 
ing her. However, she would lie 
quietly in bed, and, when the nurses 
came by to check, she would pretend 
to be asleep. On the ward she did not 
go around displaying such symptoms 
as hand wringing and nervous man- 
nerisms. The nurses’ reports indicated 
that she slept well and did not appear 
anxious. Nevertheless she was con- 
stantly tormented by recurrent wor- 
ries, but apparently she did not react 
to these with some of the more com- 
mon symptoms. Was this woman anx- 
ious? In terms of over clinical symp- 
toms, no. In terms of other measures, 
such as an introspective scale, yes. 

It appears, then, that anxiety as 
the term is used clinically is closely 
related to the method of measure- 
ment. The measurement may be rela- 
tively objective, such as a_psycho- 
logical scale, or it may be based upon 
a clinician’s impression of a patient. 
The evidence from this study indi- 
cates that such different methods of 
measurement will lead to different 
conclusions, To consider both meth- 
ods as adequate procedures for evalu- 
ating “anxiety” is bound to lead to 
difficulties in communication. It may 
be more accurate and less confusing 
to refer to different kinds of anxiety 
or to use different terms for the vari- 
ous types of behavior observed. 


SUMMARY 


This study was designed to investi- 
gate the validity of the interpretation 
of anxiety from the shading response 
on the Rorschach. It was hypothesized 
that (1) the Rorschach shading score 
would show a positive relationship to 
other clinical measures of anxiety; 
(2) the use of the Baughman paired 
comparison inquiry would lead to a 
greater number of shading responses; 
and, (3) thus enhance the relation- 
ships found between shading and 
validity criteria. 

Sixty psychiatric patients were in- 
terviewed and rated on two scales of 
anxiety, one based on the number of 
overt clinical symptoms, and one 
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based on an overall impression of 
anxiety. Subjects then received two 
subtests from Thurstone’s Primary 
Mental Abilities, the Rorschach, and 
several scales from the MMPI, includ- 
ing the Welsh Anxiety Scale and the 
Taylor Anxiety Scale. Thirty of the 
patients received the regular Ror- 
schach inquiry procedure, and the 
other thirty received the Baughman 
paired comparison inquiry procedure. 

Results indicated that: 

(1) The Baughman inquiry pro- 
cedure resulted in a_ significantly 
greater number of shading responses, 
although total number of responses 
to the Rorschach was comparable for 
the two inquiry procedures. 

(2) On the basis of weighted shad- 
ing scores neither inquiry procedure 
showed a significant relationship be- 
tween shading per se and the two anx- 
iety measures based on the interview 
or the Welsh Anxiety or the Taylor 
Anxiety scales. The greater number 
of shading responses obtained with 
the Baughman paired comparison in- 
quiry procedure did not lead to 
higher correlations with the validity 
criteria. 

(3) The presence or absence of the 
texture response showed no significant 
relationship with the total number of 
clinical symptoms or the Welsh or 
Taylor scales. However, it did show 
a significant relationship with the 
overall impression of anxiety. This 
relationship held for both inquiry 
procedures. 

(4) The data raised some questions 
regarding the use of the term anxiety 
and whether such a term can be con- 
sidered a unitary construct. 
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The Influence of Card Order on the 
Stimulus Value of the Rorschach Inkblots 


MELVIN ZAX AND ROBERT H. LOISELLE! 
University of Rochester 


Since the earliest development of 
the Rorschach test theorists have 
speculated on the significance of the 
individual inkblots. Rorschach (1942) 
himself discussed the qualities of each 
plate and suggested reactions which 
might be elicited on the basis of such 
characteristics. A similar practice was 
followed by later theorists (Bochner 
and Halpern, 1945; Phillips and 
Smith, 1953). A recent review 
(Baughman, 1958) has reported on 
several studies devoted to the estab- 
lishment of an empirical foundation 
for what had been clinical intuitions 
regarding the various plates. Since 
that review was made some studies 
have employed the Semantic Differ- 
ential of Osgood, Suci and Tannen- 
baum (1957) as the instrument for 
assessing the significance of the ink- 
blots thereby adding new dimensions 
to our understanding of the stimulus 
value of these test materials (Little, 
1959: Rabin, 1959; Zax and Loiselle, 
in press) . 

Many of these studies have provided 
valuable data which controvert intui- 
tive impressions about the meaning 
conveyed by the blots thereby afford- 
ing a sounder basis for the interpreta- 
tion of responses. Nothing, however, 
has been done to determine the extent 
to which the discovered patterns are 
simply a function of blot structure or 
whether the order in which the cards 
are presented is a factor in the im- 
pression conveyed. Since the plates are 
nearly always administered in the 
standard order such a distinction may 
appear trivial. From the practical 
viewpoint of interpretation, however, 


1 The authors gratefully acknowledge the as- 
sistance of F. G. Benham, University of Ro- 
chester in processing the data of this study. 


it takes on considerable significance. 
For example, it may be found that 
Card I, which has surprisingly been 
rather consistently rated as highly po- 
tent and of negative value (Little, 
1959; Rabin, 1959; Zax and Loiselle, 
in press) when presented in the usual 
position, is viewed much more posi- 
tively when some control is held over 
order. In that case difficulty in deal- 
ing with this plate is more likely a 
function of the fact that the situation 
is a new and unstructured one than 
any disturbing quality attributable to 
configurations of the blot. Similar 
reasoning might apply to the inter- 
pretation of reactions to other blots 
which, by virtue of their position in 
the usual series, offer new and unex- 
pected challenges. 

Only the studies of Rabin and San- 
derson (1947) and Maradie (1953) 
have addressed themselves to any as- 
pect of this problem. In the former 
study, tests given in the usual order 
were compared to ones given with the 
plates presented in the reverse order. 
While no tests of significance were 
done, the orthodox order of presenta- 
tion was noted to result in a higher 
W% and F+%. Maradie was con- 
cerned with the effect of card order on 
productivity. Using 10 different orders 
in a Latin Square design he found 
that regardless of order of presenta- 
tion the later appearing blots elicit- 
ed more responses than the earlier 
ones. 

It is the purpose of this paper to ap- 
ply the Semantic Differential in an in- 
vestigation of the influence of the or- 
der of presentation on the stimulus 
value of the Rorschach inkblots. Be- 
cause of the exploratory nature of 
this study no specific hypotheses will 
be advanced. 
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METHOD 


Ss for this study were two groups 
of 40 female undergraduate students 
at the University of Rochester, none 
of whom had ever taken the Rorsch- 
ach or seen the blots before. The 
mean age of one group was 19.62 rang- 
ing from 18 years 3 months to 20 
years 9 months. For the other group 
the mean age was 19.35 with a range 
of from 18 years 3 months to 21 years 
4 months. 

Seven scales from each of the three 
Semantic Differential factors were 
selected on the basis of their loadings 
and judged relevance to the inkblots. 
These scales are the same as those 
used in an earlier study by Zax and 
Loiselle (in press). The scales were 
randomly arranged in 10 different 
orders and booklets were assembled 
in such a way that the 10 orders fell 
in random positions providing a con- 
trol for any order effects which might 
operate in the makings of successive 
ratings. 

Both groups of Ss were given these 
booklets containing, in addition to 
the rating scales, the standard Seman- 
tic Differential instructions used by 
Osgood, et al. (1957) with minor 
modifications to acount for the fact 
that inkblots and not verbal concepts 
were being rated. After reading the 
instructions and having been allowed 
an opportunity to ask questions, each 
S was seated in an individual testing 
booth with a standard set of inkblots 
and made the 21 ratings for each card. 
In the case of one group (henceforth 
referred to as Group S) the blots were 
presented in the standard order. In 
the case of the second group ( hence- 
forth referred to as Group M)_ the 
cards were arranged in 10 different 
orders according to a Latin Square 
design so that each card appeared in 
each position only once and was pre- 
ceded and followed by a given card 
only once. Each of these orders, which 
are listed by Maradie (1953), was 
used with four randomly selected Ss. 
In both groups all ratings were com- 
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pleted in from 20 to 50 minutes. 


RESULTS 


Ratings for each card on each of 
the 21 scales were tabulated separate- 
ly for both groups and an analysis of 
the directional trends was made. Rat- 
ings in position one, two and three 
were combined as were ratings of 
five, six and seven. Thus for each 
scale the groups were compared on 
the number of ratings nearest the left 
end of the continuum, the number of 
neutral ratings (position four), and 
the number nearest the right extreme 
of the continuum. The chi square 
technique was applied to the 210 
comparisons (21 ratings for each of 
10 inkblots) , The results of these an- 
alyses are found in Table I. 


TABLE I 
Scales and Cards on Which Significant 
Differences Were Found Between 
Groups. 


The capitalized term denotes the direction 
in which Group S exceeded Group M. 


Cards Scales 
I wise-FOOLISH, large-SMALL, ANGU- 
LAR-round, HOT-cold, RECKLESS- 


cautious, SHARP-dull 
II FAIR-unfair 


III FAIR-unfair, hard-SOFT, strong- 
WEAK 
IV kind-CRUEL, fast-SLOW 


V_tense-RELAXED 


VI BEAUTIFUL-ugly, CLEAN-dirty, 
angular-ROUNDED 

VII BEAUTIFUL-ugly, CLEAN-dirty, 
large-SMALL, ACTIVE-passive, FAST- 
slow, HOT-cold, SHARP-dull 

VIII clean-DIRTY, fair-UNFAIR, _ kind- 
CRUEL, HARD-soft, MASCULINE- 
feminine; hot-COLD, TENSE-relaxed 

IX kind-CRUEL 


X rough-SMOOTH 


It will be noted that significant dif- 
ferences were found in a total of 32 
of the scales. On a purely chance basis 
it would be expected that approxi- 
mately 11 analyses out of the 210 
would achieve significance at the five 
percent level. 

To check the possibility that 
number of significant chi-squares 


this 
was 
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not simply a function of the unrelia- 
bility of the rating scales, it was felt 
that comparisons should be made be- 
tween the group which rated the cards 
in the standard order and a different 
group which had likewise rated the 
cards in the usual order. Since the 
ratings of a group of 40 males of ap- 
proximately the same age and educa- 
tion were available they were used for 
this purpose. It was found that there 
were significant differences between 
these groups on only 13 scales, essenti- 
ally what would be expected on a 
chance basis. This lent weight to the 
contention that most of the differences 
between Group S and Group M stem- 
med from the order in which the blots 
were rated. 

In interpreting Table I it should be 
kept in mind that in only 16 of the 32 
scales showing a significant change 
was there actually a reversal in rating 
pattern, i. e. a predominance of rat- 
ings toward the left side of the con- 
tinuum in one group and a predomi- 
nance of ratings toward the right side 
in the other. Even when this was the 
case the reversals were not extreme 
ones. In the most typical case there 
were nearly equal numbers of ratings 
toward the extremes in Group M 
while in Group S there had been a 
clear predominance of ratings toward 
one of the extremes. Thus, for ex- 
ample, it would be most accurate to 
say that Group S saw the first card 
as more foolish, smaller, more angular, 
hotter, more reckless and sharper than 
did those in Group M. This does not 
imply that Group M viewed blot I as 
wise, large, rounded, cold, cautious 
and dull to any significant degree. 


DISCUSSION 


In interpreting the results of this 
study it is necesary to consider the 
possibility that some of the signific- 
ant chi-squares reported in Table I 
are attributable to chance. Therefore 
only the blots showing change on the 
greatest number of scales can be con- 
sidered to have been affected by the 
changed order of presentation. An in- 


Card Order and the Stimulus Value of Rorschach Inkblots 


spection of the table reveals that three 
of the cards are therefore particularly 
noteworthy, I, VII, VIII. On Card I 
significant differences were found on 
six scales while on each of the others 
seven scales showed _ significant 
changes. 

The changes in the impression con- 
veyed by Card I when its position is 
altered are not surprising although 
the nature of these changes is not 
easily interpreted. It has often been 
thought that Card I as the first in 
the series of unstructured stimuli pos- 
ed a particular threat. Earlier studies 
(Little, 1959; Rabin, 1959; Zax and 
Loiselle, in press) revealed that it was 
indeed evaluated negatively, was seen 
as potent and active. The most clear 
cut change resulting from the random- 
ization of the order of presentation is 
that on several dimensions of the ac- 
tivity factor it is seen as being less ac- 
tive. On the other hand there is a 
significant change toward a more posi- 
tive evaluation on only one of the 
evaluative scales and toward less po- 
tency on only one of the scales from 
that factor and it is presumably these 
features which should logically be 
most closely related to threat. Ignor- 
ing the matter of factor structure, 
however, an examination of the in- 
dividual scales which changed reveals 
that when the position of Card I is al- 
tered it is viewed as wiser, larger, more 
cautious and duller all of which, with 
the exception of larger, suggest benign 
or perhaps more neutral qualities 
than foolish, angular, hot, reckless and 
sharp. Parenthetically, it should be 
noted that in the vast majority of 
scales which did not show significant 
changes there was a trend for more 
Ss to view the blot positively and at- 
tribute to it less potent qualities. 

The findings related to Card VIII 
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are in keeping with what might have | 


been expected. When it is rated as the 
first of a series of all-colored blots 
which follows four achromatic ones, it 
is viewed as dirtier, crueler, more un- 
fair, harder, more masculine, colder 
and more tense than when its position 
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MELVIN ZAX AND ROBERT H. LOISELLE 


varies. Difficulty in dealing with this 
blot may therefore be viewed in part 
as the reaction to a sudden change in 
the nature of the stimulus after S had 
developed something of a set for what 
was coming. The actual configura- 
tions in the blot or particularly the 
color may therefore be less crucial 
elements than has been thought. 

The changes in seven of the scales 
on which Card VII was rated are in- 
teresting and somewhat surprising. 
Apparently in its usual position in the 
series it is a more attractive stimulus 
(more beautiful, clean, small, active, 
fast, hot, sharp) than when its posi- 
tion varies (more ugly, dirty, large, 
passive, slow, cold, dull). The fact 
that it is usually the first broken blot 
to follow three which are darker in 
color and unbroken may account for 
this. Difficulty in dealing with VII in 
spite of the relief it seems to offer as 
a stimulus may be a more serious 
sign than has been thought. 

The fact that relatively few changes 
in ratings were found on Cards II, IV, 
IX and X is also interesting. It sug- 
gests that the blot qualities themselves 
override any influence their position 
might have on the impression they 
convey. 


SUMMARY 


Two groups of 40 females rated the 
Rorschach inkblots on 21 of the Se- 
mantic Differential scales; seven from 
each factor, One group (Group S) rat- 
ed the blots in the standard order 
while the second group (Group M) 
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made ratings with the cards being pre- 

sented in 10 different orders following 

a Latin Square design. Four Ss select- 

ed at random were presented with the 

plates in each of the 10 orders. It was 

found that on Cards I, VII and VIII 

there were significant differences in 

the distributions of ratings on six, 
seven and seven scales respectively. 

The implication of these findings for 

the interpretation of responses to each 

of these blots was discussed. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Loosli-Usteri, M. Manuel pratique 
du Test de Rorschach. Paris: Her- 
mann. 1958. 216 pp. $4.50. 


This practical manual of the Rorschach 
Test is an enlarged and revised edition of one 
originally published in 1938. Its Swiss author 
died recently. She was one of the earliest 
writers on the test; her first Rorschach work 
appeared in 1929. The new edition contains 
much more information than does the 1938 
one, making the manual more helpful both 
in the interpretation of single test records 
and in arriving at a theoretical understanding 
of the test. The first edition dealt primarily 
with children’s records and its sample records 
were those of children. The new book pre- 
sents fairly extensive interpretations of six in- 
dividual records, all six obtained from adults. 
The author’s interpretation of the records 
and of the theories underlying the test are 
essentially the same as those of the majority 
of Rorschach perceptanalysts. It rests on two 
main principles. One, that formal aspects as 
well as verbal content of test responses are 
indispensable for best results. Second, that 
certain psychoanalytic generalizations, especi- 
ally those concerning the lasting influence of 
early childhood subject-parents relationship 
and of psychosexual development, can be ap- 
plied to the test findings and can make them 
more meaningful. Loosli-Usteri belonged to 
the pioneers who contributed to the test 
after publication of the ‘‘Psychodiagnostics.” 

The author emphasizes the complexity and 
subtlety of the interpretation of test data. Ac- 
cording to her (and she is not alone in this 
belief), the interpretation cannot be done 
routinely (or mechanically) because it par- 
takes of both art and science. Nevertheless 
she tries to be as systematic, as explicit and 
discursive, as possible. The clear and succinct 
way, in which she formulates most of the 
rules used by her in drawing conclusions 
from the scored test data or directly from 
verbal content, is one of the great assets of 
this manual. The author thus appeals both 
to the practical clinician and to the theorist 
in search of hypotheses. Lucidity and brevity 
are outstanding characteristics of the author, 
who was an enthusiastic and successful teach- 
er. 

The examiner is told to keep the subject 
good humored. He should exert pressure to 
obtain at least one response per plate but 
should not jeopardize the subject’s willing co- 


operation, Loosli-Usteri did not include, in 
her interpretation of the record, responses 
spontaneously added during the inquiry nor 
did she omit which the subject 
tried to withdraw later, during the inquiry, 
Neither testing of limits nor stopwatch were 
used. On the other hand, following Morgen- 
thaler, the author made it a point to ask 
which plates were liked best and which least 
because she took very seriously the idea that 
each plate tests a specific attitude. Thus she 
subscribed to Mohr’s notion that plates I and 
IV reflect a basic attitude toward father and 
plates VII and IX measure attitude toward 
the mother. The father element is associated 
with the dark or black color, the mother 
element with the white central colors. As we 
know, such facile applications of psychoan- 
alytically inspired symbols are not valid. 

The author divided the process of test in- 
terpretation into four distinct phases. In 
the first one, the tabulated components (sym- 
bols) and their numerical ratios are analyzed. 
The second phase deals with shocks (color, 
dark, initial or plate I, movement, etc.) , in- 
hibitions and defenses. Loosli-Usteri had a 
long list of shock criteria and consequently 
found shocks in a large percentage of re- 
cords. The manual has a table of the fre- 
quency of each shock in records of 100 nor- 
mal men and 70 normal women, which is a 
rare bit of statistics. She gave many other 
statistical details about these 170 adult re- 
cords. In addition, she provided norms based 
on records of 65 Geneva boys and 63 Geneva 
girls, between the ages of 9 and 12 years. The 
third phase of interpretation consists of a 
search for components which could be inter- 
preted symbolically. Here is room for intuit- 
ive “educated guesses”. The author rightly 
pointed out that either a formal aspect or 
verbal content can convey information, sym- 
bolically disguised. A synthesis of all con- 
ditions is attempted in the last phase. 

The manual is limited to personality de- 
scription and contains but few brief and inci- 
dental references to neuropsychiatric diagnos- 
es. In its essentials it follows the strict Rorsch- 
ach tradition as does the vast majority of 
publications on the test. The human move- 
ment is viewed as an obstacle in adaption and 
an (apparently direct) expression of uncon- 
instincts, of the “interior attitude”; 
therefore repression of M (or its psychologi- 
cal correlates) facilities adaptation to reality. 
The color responses are divided primarily in- 
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to deep and superficial ones (according to 
Binder’s scheme) , but nothing is said about 
the division of color responses into signs of 
positive and negative emotional attitudes, ex- 
cept that red shock (in whatever plate) indi- 
cates repression of aggressiveness and a sense 
of guilt. Loosli-Usteri believed that dark- 
shock indicated “constitutional” anxiety and 
that the light shading responses were highly 
and positively correlated with “acquired” anx- 
iety; no light shading, no “acquired” anxiety. 
Yet she subscribed to the statement, sup- 
ported by her own data, that in normal sub- 
jects, light shading responses are frequent 
when color responses are frequent, and vice 
versa. If the absolute number of light shading 
responses measures the degree of “acquired” 
anxiety, normals would have to be classified 
as more anxious than the numerous neu- 
rotics and psychotics who produce fewer 
shading responses than do the normals. 

In this complex field progress is slow. What 
we need most of all is a systematization and 
classification of the basic concepts and of the 
process of interpretation. Loosli-Usteri has 
made a distinct contribution in these areas 
and has given us, in addition, many a specific 
point about the meaning of this or that test 
reaction. These fine points of analysis will be 
studied eagerly by the clinical psychologist 
who wants to improve his skill and know- 
ledge. 


ZYGMUNT A. PIOTROWSKI 
Jefferson Medical College 
of Philadelphia 


Meili-Dworetzki, Gertrud. Lust Und 
Angst: Regulative Momente in der 
Personlichkeitsentwicklung Zweier 
Bruder. (Pleasure and Fear: Determi- 
nants of Personality Development of 
Two Brothers). Bern: Verlag Hans 
Huber. 1959. 112 pp. $2.50. 


This is an observational study of two well 
adjusted brothers, one of whom was motivat- 
ed predominantly by a search for pleasure 
and the other by the desire to avoid and con- 
quer fear. The data consist of diary entries of 
the boys’ mother, observations by the author 
(the children’s neighbor) , comments by other 
observers, and the boys’ own verbal expres- 
sions of their attitudes and feelings. The 
study ended when the boys were twelve and 
nine years respectively. No formal test data 
are included (and apparently no_ testing 
was done). The psychological differences 
between the brothers were striking from 
birth and the author shows how these basic 
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differences persisted through the years and 
how modifications in the boys’ attitudes with- 
out any basic personality change could be 
observed during the nine year period. 

This monograph is not only a demonstra- 
tion of the observational method in person- 
ality research but it shows (though only on 
one pair of subjects) the growth of two basic- 
ally different attitudes. The older brother 
followed the pleasure principle; his desires 
were far more important to him than the 
objects of his desires. He looked upon the 
world as a source of pleasure and at times 
of disappointments; his personal development 
required that he gradually learn to control 
the primary expansiveness with an increas- 
ing tendency to compensate in fantasy for 
frustrations in reality. The ego-development 
was gradual and slow. The younger brother 
was motivated primarily by a desire to avoid 
danger and looked upon the world as a task 
which had to be solved and conquered; 
his growth consisted of a gradual extension 
of the “territory of security” in which he 
could be active. His ego grew rapidly and he 
internalized readily the norms and behavior 
patterns of the adult environment. His feel- 
ing of security grew with the number and 
complexity of tasks which he learned to mas- 
ter. The author does not claim that children 
and adults can be readily divided into these 
two types. On the contrary, she views these 
two forms of being-in-becoming as extreme 
poles between which all humans oscillate. 
These two brothers happen to differ so much 
as to exemplify well the extremes of the 
pleasure-counterphobic dimension. This study 
reflects the influence of existentialism in the 
sense that while it emphasizes traits which 
are rather universal it describes the uniquely 
personal way in which the brothers manifest- 
ed the universal. This very well written mon- 
graph will be of particular interest to psycho- 
logists concerned with child development al- 
though the implications have a much wider 
application. 


ZYGMUNT A. PIoTROWSKI 
Jefferson Medical College 
of Philadelphia 


Opler, Marvin. Culture and Mental 
Health, New York: McMillan & Co. 
Pp. 553, $8.75. 


Since the turn of the century, social scient- 
ists have provided us with a large number of 
cross-cultural studies. Most of the studies 
have attempted to show the similarities and 
differences between the institutional and 
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value systems of various cultures. None of 
these studies has specifically attempted to fo- 
cus upon and compare the abnormalities of 
behavior found in different cultures. The 
present volume endeavors to do so by juxta- 
posing numerous discrete and independent 
studies dealing with the psychopathology 
which is noted in different cultures. Some of 
these studies were already in print, while 
others are new. However, such an approach 
falls short of the author’s aim of understand- 
ing psychopathology and mental health of 
different cultures in that nowhere in this 
book is this diversified material synthesized. 
Such a synthesis could have enabled the read- 
er to see the complexity and diversity of the 
problem or may have enabled the emergence 
of some general principles from this data, 
possibly applicable to different cultures. In 
the reviewer's opinion, this appears to be a 
basic deficiency of such diverse collections of 
writings at one place. 

The author of the present volume is a pro- 
fessor of sociology at Cornell University who 
has worked on various projects in India. In 
this volume, he attempts to compare the 
pathology found in technologically advanced 
societies with that found in pre-literate soci- 
eties (Zulus, Red Indian, etc.) and attempts 
to set such comparison in a world-wide per- 
spective. He attempts to do this by drawing 
upon the studies done in five different con- 
tinents. 

Perhaps the greatest pitfall in such studies 
is an ethnocentric approach to the dynamics 
and pathology of other cultures, Here the 
danger always remains that one may im- 
pose the diagnostic labels and categories 
which were developed in the Western, Anglo- 
Saxon, technologically advanced _ societies 
upon non-Western societies, thus destroying 
the reality of other cultures. In this volume 
such an approach is occasionally found. For 
example, the reaction of Zulus (Loudon) in 
the face of industrialization (and, hence, the 
shift in the male-female role) is labelled as 
hysteria. One wonders whether at this stage 
of our knowledge of cross-cultural pathology 
it may not be better essentially to describe, 
then relate the pathological manifestation to 
its antecedent and current cultural conditions 
rather than label it. It would appear to be 
rewarding if one could, like the Japanese 
(Caudill) , find new labels which would be 
more fitting than the existing ones to the 
indigenous psychopathology. 

Yet the book does lend itself to some type 
of cross-cultural comparison and many prin- 
ciples can be drawn by a diligent study of 


these cultures by the reader himself. One 
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such example is the effect upon individuals 
of migration from an agrarian economy 
(where the family ties are usually close) to 
an industrial-urban community. Three such 
studies are reported in the book. In all the 
three communities studied Peru, Algeria 
and Singapore - it has been found that not 
only such immigrants encounter considerable 
stress and tension in adjusting to an urban 
life, but that each specific culture produces 
its own variant of maladjustment. For ex- 
ample, the Peruvians develop physical symp- 
toms and try to return to the original home 
conditions; the Algerians show more anxiety 
over control of impulses, and Hindu migrants 
to Singapore show a higher rate of mental 
breakdown. Such studies, in conjunction with 
the studies done in the South Sea 
(Spiro), suggest that the defense mechan- 
isms which develop and can operate success- 
fully within a culture do have their thresh- 
hold and limits beyond which they fail to 
provide the necessary binding of anxiety. 

That the role of the culture, especially 
the structure of the family relationship, is 
one of the most important factors either in 
checking or enhancing mental 
brought home soundly. communities 
where cooperation and support are found 
within the family lend themselves less to men- 
tal illness than otherwise. It is further made 
clear that the type of psychosis which one 
develops is colored by the culture and _ the 
type of family composition. For example, the 
Japanese schizophrenics are far less with- 
drawn than Americans; in New York the 
Irish and Italians develop different kinds of 
psychotic symptoms. It would, indeed, be ask- 
ing for too much at this stage of our know- 
ledge to know which specific factors in the 
culture of family constellation contribute to 
what extent to psychopathology. 

It should be mentioned that the methodo- 
logical problems of reliability of observations 
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made on alien cultural patterns and the val- 
idity the instruments 
measure certain dependent variables remains 
unresolved. Yet to our 
knowledge and understanding. 
bution will be even greater if corresponding } 
results are found either in two different cul- 
tures or in the same culture at two successive 
periods, just as the findings of the present 
study in Algeria (De Vos and Miner) are 
found to be similar to the one reported by 
the Bleulers a quarter of a century ago. 

In the United States, Faris, Hollingshead 
and Redlich and others have attempted to } 
show the ecological factors in mental illness. 
Their approach has been to obtain an enu- 
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meration of individuals receiving psychiatric 
care. The placement of the patient in the 
class structure of the community is then ob- 
tained and the two sets of variables are cor- 
related. A somewhat varied approach to study 
the stress and strains of a culture and sub- 
culture is discussed by H. B. Murphy. The 
author obtained the list of all mentally ill 
patients in Singapore, noted which of the 
ethnic, professional or economic groups lend 
most and/or least to mental illness, and then 
studied the forces within this group which 
may contribute to pathology. The groups 
which contribute most and least to mental ill- 
ness are also compared. This chapter is ex- 
tremely rewarding for the reader. Other 
stimulating chapters are by Carstairs, Jaco 
and Sanua. 
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The chapters on Negroes by Kardiner, on 
Mental Hospitals in America by Kennard and 
on Cultural Background of Mental Health 
by Opler are essentially repetitious and add 
little to our knowledge. 

Although the book contains some chapters 
written by psychologists, it attempts to de- 
limit the bounds of mental illness by main- 
taining that the study of mental illness falls 
within the discipline of psychiatry alone. By 
such a stand, or by implicitly so defining 
mental illness, the book leaves out many of 
the fine works done by psychologists not 
only in this country but also in other parts 
of the world. 


SOHAN LAL SHARMA 
Los Angeles Psychiatric Service 
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del Test de Rorschach en el estudio 
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A general discussion of the valne of the 
Rorschach in the study of cultural differences 
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Loosli-Usteri, Marguerite. Une grave 
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The author discusses 13 cases in which 
serious illnesses during the first year of life 
created serious obstacles to development. 

Klijnhout, Adolph E, Clef Szon- 
dienne. A Crainca Portuguesa, 1959, 
18, 29-42. 

A new scoring and interpretation method 
is presented for the Szondi. 

Klijnhout, Adolph E. La significa- 
tion de la fonction primaire. A Cri- 
anca Portuguesa 1959, 18, 61-96. 

Ihe author uses the Rorschach to clarify 
some notions of personality structure. 


Piotrowski, Z. A. Revision del met- 
odo de Rorschach. Archivos de Crim- 
inologia, Nuero-Psiquiatria y Discip- 
linas Conexas, 1959, 7, 643-669. 

A discussion of recent modifications of the 
Rorschach technique. 


Cotte, S & Roux, G. The house di- 
vided. Etudes de Neuro-psychopatho- 
logie infantile, 1950, 8, 69 - 103. 

A clinical study of children’s feelings re- 
garding family dissolution and tension by 
means of the Rorschach, drawings of houses, 
and the Binet-Simon. 


Ray, P. C. The children of the Abor 
and Gallong. Education and Psycho- 
logy, 1959, 6, 1 - 72. 

A psychocultural study of the children of 
two tribes in India. Rorschach findings are 
compared with those of other anthropological 
studies. 

Schachter, M. & Cotte, S. Etude psy- 
chodiagnostique d’un nouveau groupe 
de triplets. Acta geneticae, medicae et 
gemellologiae, 1959, 8, 347, 360. 

A clinical study of a set of triplets by 
means of the Rorschach and Buck’s H-T-P. 
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Kamiya, Miyeko. Psychiatric studies 
on leprosy. Folia psychiatrica et Neu- 
rologia Japonica, 1959, 13, 143-173. 

A comprehensive study of a huge sample 
of patients suffering from leprosy. Methods 
included psychiatric examination, bedside in- 
terviews, a questionnaire, Shor’s Sentence 
Completion Test, a need inventory, the 
Rosenzweig Picture-Frustration Test, and the 
Group Rorschach. 


Bornstein, B. & Tamarin, G. Ex- 
amen psychometrique d’un Cas de pro- 
sopagnosie. Revue de Psychologie ap- 
pliquee, 1959, 9, 109 - 116. 

A case study of aphasia employing the 
Bender-Gestalt, Rorschach, and visual and 
intellectual tests. 


Sanchez Garcia, Jose. El Rorschach 
en los Indios Aguarunas. Revista de 
Psicologia general y aplicada, 1959, 14, 
287 - 320. 

Rorschach protocols and summaries are 
presented for 15 Peruvian Indians of the 
same tribe. 


Moya, Gonzalo. Estudio de l’inteli- 
gencie, personalidad y comportamien- 
to en un grupo de 165 soldados. Re- 
vista de Psicologia general y aplicada, 
1959, 14, 321 - 389. 

Rorschach data are presented by intellectu- 
al level for a sample of Spanish soldiers. 


Rizzo, C. & Argenta, G. Contributo 
allo studio psicologico della prostitu- 
zione fenninile col metodo Rorschach. 
Revista di Neurologia, 1959, 29, 545, 
562. 

A number of commonalities are found in 
the Rorschachs of 60 Italian prostitutes. 


Schachter, M. & Cotte, S. Psycho- 
diagnostic de Rorschach d’un groupe 
de jumeaux uni et bivitellins. Etudes 
de Neuro-psycho-pathologie infantile, 
1959, 8, 45-68. 

Rorschach 
twins, 


findings on several pairs of 


Schachter, M. L’acide glutamique 
en neuro-psychiatrie infantile. Etudes 
de Neuro-psycho-pathologie infantile, 
1959, 8, 17 - 43. 

A clinical study of the effects on glutamic 
acid as shown on the Rorschach. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


ANNUAL WORKSHOP IN 
PROJECTIVE DRAWINGS 
The 1960 Annual Workshop in Projective 
Drawings, to include H-T-P, Draw-A-Person, 
Draw-A-Family, the Unpleasant Concept 
Test, Draw-An-Animal, the Eight Card Re- 
Drawing Test, and doodles, will be conducted 
at the New York State Psychiatric Institute, 
New York City, this year by Emanuel F. 
Hammer, Ph.D. and Selma Landisberg, M.A., 
on July 25-28, from 10 AM-12 and 1-3 PM 
daily. 


The workshop will provide a grounding in 
fundamentals, and then go on to advanced 
considerations of differential diagnosis, psy- 
chodynamic appraisal, psychological resources 
as treatment potentials, and the application 
of drawings in therapy. The text, The Clini- 
cal Application of Projective Drawings, Char- 
les Thomas, Publisher, Springfield, Illinois, 
is suggested as preparation for the workshop. 

For information as to admission or re- 
quirements, write to: Miss Selma Landisberg, 
166 East 35th Street, New York 16, New York. 
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